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AUTHORITY AND RESISTANCE TO 
SOCIAL CHANGE' 


By Dr. JOHN DEWEY 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, EMERITUS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue last four centuries have displayed an 
ever-increasing revolt against authority, 
first in the forms in which it was mani- 
fested and then against the principle it- 
self. None of its important forms has been 
immune from assault. The assault was first 
directed against dominant institutions of 
church and state. But the control exer- 
cised by church and state in combination 
had entered into all phases and aspects of 
life, in belief and conduct alike. Hence at- 
upon ecelesiastie and political insti- 
tutions spread to science and art, to stand- 
ards and ideals of economic and domestic 
For the practical movement of as- 
sault, like every other such movement, had 
to defend itself on intellectual grounds. The 
best intellectual defense was attack, and so 
defense grew into systematic justification, 
and a social philosophy developed that was 
critical of the very idea of any authoritative 
control, 


tack 


life. 


The theoretical system spawned watch- 
words, rally-eries, slogans for popular con- 
sumption. One of the latter, by constant 
iteration, has assumed the status of a com- 
prehensive social and political idea. To 
any persons it seems to be itself the sum- 
luary of a profound social philosophy. <Ac- 
cording to the formula, the one great intel- 


‘Given at the Harvard Tercentenary Conference 
' Arts and Sciences, Friday evening, September 4. 


lectual problem is the demarcation of two 
separate spheres, one of authority and one 
of freedom; the other half of the formula 
is to maintain this theoretical demarcation 
as a sharp division in practice. The formula 
has a corollary. The inherent tendency of 
the ‘‘sphere’’ of authority is to extend itself 
unduly, to encroach on the ‘‘sphere’’ of 
freedom, thus enstating oppression, tyranny 
and, in the language of to-day, regimenta- 
tion. Hence the right of way must belong 
to the idea and actuality of individual free- 
dom; authority is its enemy, and every 
manifestation of social authority and con- 
trol is therefore to be zealously watched 
and almost always to be vigorously opposed. 
However, since the sphere of liberty has its 
boundaries, when ‘‘liberty’’ begins to de- 
generate into ‘‘license’’ the operation of 
authority is properly to be called upon to 
restore the balance. 

The formula, like most slogans that at- 
tain popularity, owes its vogue and influ- 
ence to the fact that it seems to afford a 
solution of an outstanding problem, while 
in fact it evades the problem; and, by post- 
poning effort at genuine solution, gives 
temporary support, sometimes to one of the 
contending forces, sometimes to the other, 
and always at the expense of both. For 
even when it is accepted in its own terms 
at face value, it leaves the fundamental 
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issue of the rightful extent of the two alleged 
spheres undecided, their rightful metes and 
bounds a matter of constant dispute. 

The genuine problem is the relation be- 
tween authority and freedom. And this 
problem is masked, and its solution begged, 
when the idea is introduced that the fields in 
which they respectively operate are separate. 
In effect, authority stands for stability of 
social organization by means of which diree- 
tion and support are given to individuals; 
while individual freedom stands for the 
forces by which change is intentionally 


brought about. The issue that requires 
constant attention is the intimate and or- 


ganic union of the two things: of authority 
and freedom, of stability and change. The 
idea of attaining a solution by separation 
instead of by union misleads and thwarts 
endeavor whenever it is acted upon. The 
wide-spread adoption of this false and mis- 
leading idea is a strong contributing factor 
to the present state of world confusion. 
The genuine import of the formula which 
divides and apportions the total field of 
human life and action between freedom and 
authority, is to be found, not in its theo- 
retical statement, but in its relation to the 
historic events of the last few centuries. As 
a purely theoretical formula, it claims an in- 
herent validity and universal application 
which I, for one, find absurd. But when the 
formula is taken to be the record of a historie 
The formula 
then achieves the significance of a symbol of 


period, the case is otherwise. 


the distinctive crisis of western civilization 
in recent centuries; it becomes representa- 
In its dual 
character, the formula celebrates, with one 
hand, the decay of the institutions which 
had exercised sway over men’s minds and 
conduct; and, with the other hand, it sig- 
nalizes the rise of the new social and in- 
tellectual forces. The old traditions and 
established social organizations resisted the 
new forces in human life and society as 


tive of a great historic struggle. 
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dangerous ; as even mortal rivals who came 
to dispute for the power and _ privileges 
they had hitherto exclusively enjoyed. The 
formula, instead of supplying a means of 
coping with solving this historic struggle, 
offers as a solution what is none other 
than a theoretical transcript of the nature 
of the conflict itself. As a guide to under. 
standing and action, the formula is, as [ 
said, absurd. But as a symbol of historic 
events it is deeply revealing. 

Unfortunately, when the struggle first 
got under way, the newer forces tended to 
accept the established institutions at their 
own evaluation, namely, as necessary ex- 
pressions of the very principle of authority, 
Finding the existing institutions oppres- 
sive, the new movement reacted against 
authority as such, and began to conceive of 
authority as inherently external to indi- 
viduality, and inherently hostile to freedom 
and to the social changes that the overt ex- 
pression and use of freedom would bring 
to pass. In consequence, while the new 
movement should have the credit for break- 
ing down a system that had grown rigid 
and unresponsive, and for releasing capaci- 
ties of individuals that had been dormant 
—its virtual denial of the organic import- 
ance of any embodiment of authority and 
social control, has intellectually fostered 
the confusion that as a matter of practical 
fact in any case attends a time of transi- 
tion. More particularly, as I shall show 
later, the new movement failed to acknow!- 
edge as authoritative the very power to 
which it owed its own vitality, namely, that 
of organized intelligence. Such are the 
propositions I desire to advance. 

For, in the first place, I think a survey 
of history shows that while the individual: 
istic philosophy was wrong in_ setting 
authority and freedom, stability and 
change in opposition to one another, it was 
justified in finding the organized institu- 
tional embodiments of authority so externa! 
to the new wants and purposes that were 
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stirring, as to be in fact oppressive. The 
persons and classes who exercised the power 
that comes from the possession of authority 
were hostile to the variable and fresh quali- 
ties, the qualities of initiative, invention 
and enterprise in which change roots. The 
power possessed was the more oppressive 
and obstruetive because it was not just 
physical but had that hold upon the im- 
agination, emotions and will which prop- 
erly belongs to the principle of authority. 
Underneath, it was not a conflict between 
social organization and individuals, be- 
tween authority and freedom, but between 
conservative factors in the very make-up of 
individuals—faetors that had the strength 
that is derived from the inertia of customs 
and traditions engrained by long endurance 
the liberating, the variable and 
innovating faetors in the constitution of 
individuals. It was a struggle for authori- 
tative power between the old and the new; 
between forces concerned with conservation 
{ values that the past had produced and 
the forees that made for new beliefs and 
It was 


and 


new modes of human association. 
also a struggle between groups and classes 
of individnals—between those who were 
enjoying the advantages that spring from 
possession of power to which authoritative 
right accrues, and individuals who found 
themselves excluded from the powers and 
enjoyments to which they felt themselves 
entitled. The necessity of adjusting the 


oll and the new, of harmonizing the 
stability that comes from conserving the 


established with the variability that springs 
the of new needs and 
cforts of individuals—this necessity is in- 
jerent in, or a part of, the very texture of 
‘ile. In the last few centuries the necessity 
of effecting this adjustment has manifested 
itself on an unparalleled seale in the arena 
of human culture. The philosophy which 
'ransforms this historie and relative strug- 
“le into an inherent and fixed conflict be- 
‘ween the principle of authority and the 


trom emergence 
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principle of freedom tends, when accepted 
and acted upon, to present authority as 
purely restrictive power and to leave the 
exercise of freedom without direction. To 
a considerable extent these untoward con- 
ditions depict our contemporary estate. 

Let me explain briefly what is meant by 
calling the struggle one between forces that 
belong to individuals and that, in the inter- 
est of individuals as such, need to be ad- 
justed to one another. It is folly psycho- 
logically and historically to identify the 
structure of the individual simply with the 
elements of human nature that make for 
variation and that mark one person off 
from another. The force of habit that 
leads individuals to cling to that which 
has been established is as genuine, and in 
the main, an even stronger part of the 
constitution of individuals. When tradi- 
tion and social custom are incorporated in 
the working constitution of an individual, 
they have authority as a matter of course 
over his beliefs and his activities. The 
forces that exert and exercise this authority 
are so much and so deep a part of individ- 
uals that there is no thought or feeling of 
their being external and oppressive. They 
can not be regarded as hostile to individuals 
as long as they are built into the habitual 
beliefs and purposes of the individual. 
They support him and give him direction. 
They naturally compel his allegiance and 
arouse his devotion. Attack upon the 
authoritative institutions in which custom 
and tradition are embodied is, therefore, 
naturally resented by the individual; it is 
deeply resented as an attack upon what is 
deepest and truest in himself. 

For by far the greater number of mil- 
lennia man has lived on the earth, man 
has been, for the most part, content with 
things as they, from time to time, are. 
This is true even of social organizations 
that seem to us arbitrary exhibitions of 
despotie force. For ages untold, the human 
disposition has been to attribute divine 
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origin and sanction to whatever claimed 
for itself the authority of long tradition 
and custom. Individuals instead of seeking 
change were more generally afraid of it. 
If we were justified in putting authority 
and freedom, stability and change in oppo- 
sition to one another, we should be com- 
pelled to conclude that for the greater 
period of human history individuals have 
preferred authority and stability. 

This state of affairs has been reflected in 
theory. Until a very recent time, the ac- 
cepted doctrine was that authority existed 
by nature; or else, by that which was 
beyond nature—the supernatural. In 
either case, it was held to exist in virtue 
of the inherent constitution of the universe 
and of individual man as part of the 
universe. In philosophy the conception 
that social authority exists by nature was 
formulated by Aristotle. In subsequent 
periods, the underlying idea was restated 
by the Stoics, in that quasi-idealistic, quasi- 
materialistic form that has always been— 
and still is—the means by which ideas ob- 
tain their strongest hold on the popular 
mind. The Christian philosophers of the 
Middle Ages reinstated the doctrine of Aris- 
totle—but with a significant revision. Ulti- 
mate authority, they said, must be sought 
in the supernatural Author of Nature 
and in the Redeemer of man, for in them 
alone does it reside. This authority had 
its earthly representative, interpreter and 
agent, in the divinely instituted and con- 
stituted church. 

Even when the rise of secular dynastic 
states challenged the supremacy of the 
church, the basic idea was not even ques- 
tioned, let alone challenged. The secular 
state only claimed that it also existed by 
divine right or authority and that its 
authority was therefore supreme in all the 
affairs of this life, as distinct from those 
of the soul in the life to come. Even when 
popular governments began to flourish, 
they continued the old idea in a weakened 
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form: the voice of God was now the voice 
of the people. 

The new science endeavored to smooth its 
thorny path by asserting that it was en- 
gaged in thinking the thoughts of God after 
Him. The rise of new economie forces in 
turn threatened the supreme authority of 
existing political institutions. But the new 
economic forces also claimed the right to 
supreme authority on the ground that they 
were pure and literal expressions of natural 
law—in contradistinction to political laws 
and institutions which, in so far as they 
did not conform to the play of economic 
forces, were artificial and man-made. 
Economie forces, through their representa- 
tives, interpreters and agents—the official 
economists and industrialists—claimed the 
divine prerogative to reign supreme over 
all human terrestrial affairs. The econ- 
omist and industrialist and financier were 
the new pretenders to the old divine right 
of kings. 

The conclusion that emerges from this 
brief historical survey—a conclusion that 
would be confirmed by any intensive study 
of the field—is that the identification of the 
individual with the forces that make freely 
for variation and change, to the exclusion 
of those forces in his structure that are 
habitual and conservative, is something 
new and recent. Speaking in general 
terms, the identification is an expression of 
special and specific historic events. These 
events may be condensed and summarized. 
New methods and conclusions in natural 
science and their technological application 
in new modes of industrial production and 
commercial exchange of goods and services 
found themselves checked and limited by 
the institutional agencies of church and 
state which were the possessors of actual 
social power and the elaimants for exclu- 
sive and rightful authority in all the 
variegated fields of human endeavor. In 
this conflict, the new forces defended and 
justified themselves by restricting the very 
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idea of authority to the ecclesiastical and 
political powers that were hostile to their 
own free expression and by asserting that 
they and they alone represented and fur- 
thered the interests of the individual and 
his freedom. The formula mentioned at 
the outset of this address, the formula of 
two separate and independent spheres of 
authority and freedom, in which primacy 
in ease of doubt belongs to the individual 
and to freedom—this formula is the net 
product of the historic conflict. 

The final result was a social and political 
philosophy which questioned the validity 
of authority in any form that was not the 
product of, and that was not sanctioned by, 
the conscious wants, efforts and satisfae- 
tions of individuals in their private capac- 
ity—a philosophy which took the form of 
laissez-faire in economies, and individual- 
ism in all other social and political affairs. 
This philosophy elaimed for itself the com- 
prehensive title of liberalism. 

Two general conclusions, it seems to me, 
First, the older forms of 
organized power that had exercised author- 
ity were revealed as external and oppres- 
sive with respect to the new forces that 


clearly emerge. 


operated through the medium of individ- 
als, and as hostile, in consequence, to all 
important social change. Second, the new 
philosophy so tended to deery the very 
principle of authority as to deprive individ- 
als of the direction and support that are 
universally indispensable both for the or- 
vanic freedom of individuals and for social 
stability. 

The result is the present scene of con- 
fusion, conflict and uncertainty. While de- 
crying the principle of authority, and as- 
serting the necessity of limiting the exercise 
of authority to the minimum needed for 
maintenance of police order, the new 
philosophy in faet erected the wants and 
endeavors of private individuals seeking 
personal gain to the place of supreme au- 
thority in social life. In consequence, the 
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new philosophy, in the very act of asserting 
that it stood completely and loyally for the 
principle of individual freedom, was really 
engaged in justifying the activities of a new 
the economic, 
which new form, to state the matter moder- 
ately, has consistently and persistently de- 





form of concentrated power 


nied effective freedom to the economically 
underpowered and underprivileged. While 
originating as a social force that produced 
wide-spread social change in opposition to, 
indeed, in despite of the powers that had 
authority when it began to emerge, economic 
power has now become, in its turn, an or- 
ganized social institution that resists all 
further social change that is not in accord 
with itself, that does not further and sup- 
port its own interests as at present existing. 

It is for such reasons as these that I affirm 
that the real issue is not that of demareating 
separate ‘‘spheres’’ for authority and for 
freedom, for stability and for change, but 
of effecting an interpenetration of the two. 
We need an authority that, unlike the older 
forms in which it operated, is capable 
of directing and utilizing change and we 
need a kind of individual freedom unlike 
that which the unconstrained economic lib- 
erty of individuals has produced and justi- 
fied ; we need, that is, a kind of individual 
freedom that is general and shared and that 
has the backing and guidance of socially 
organized authoritative control. 

The evidence of past history is that our 
problem has not been solved. We have had 
organized social authority that limited the 
expression of the variable factors in indi- 
viduals from which orderly and intentional 
change proceeds. We have had a time of 
relatively unconstrained and unchecked in- 
dividualism ; and of resultant change going 
on rapidly on a wide scale. The suppressive 
and stagnating effect of institutional author- 
ity of a political type has been weakened. 
But security, cooperative, ordered and or- 


sé 


derly change are conspicuous for their 
absence. 
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It is completely possible, in my opinion, 
to recognize the need and important social 
consequences of the individualistic move- 
ment and yet also see that in its past mode 
of operation it has already run its socially 
justified and justifiable course. It is pos- 
sible to acknowledge, not merely the valu- 
able historic services it has rendered, but 
also that its emphasis, practical and theo- 
retic, upon the variable tendencies of hu- 
man beings—those that mark off one per- 
son from another and that are expressed 
in initiative, invention and energetic enter- 
prise—are values that should be perma- 
nently embodied in any future social order. 
It is possible, I say, to acknowledge all these 
admirable traits and products and yet also 
hold that the movement as it has operated 
up to the present has suffered from a great 
defect, owing to its absolutistic opposition 
to the principle of organized authority. 

It requires little if any argument to prove 
that the institutional forms in which author- 
ity has been embodied in the past are hostile 
tochange. It suffices, perhaps, to recall that 
those who have labored to change the forms 
authoritative power had taken were de- 
nounced as heretics, as elements subversive 
of social order. And, I need hardly add, 
those who are engaged in similar labor to- 
day are similarly denounced. The point 
that does require emphatic attention is that 
in spite of possession of power and in spite 
of persecution of heretics and radicals, no 
institution has in fact had the power to suc- 
ceed in preventing great changes from tak- 
ing place. All that institutions have ever 
succeeded in doing by their resistanee to 
change has been to dam up social forces until 
they finally and inevitably manifested them- 
selves in eruptions of great, usually violent 
and catastrophic, change. 

Nor is argument necessary to prove that 
the individualistic movement has been allied 
with a period of immense and rapid changes, 
many of which, taken one by one, have 


The 


brought positive benefit to society. 
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facts speak so loudly for themselves, argu- 
ment is unnecessary. The intimate connec- 
tion between the new individualism and 
social change is seen in the watchwords of 
the movement: Initiative, Invention, En- 
terprise. For all these words stand for the 
variable elements in the constitution of in- 
dividuals; they point to the loci of de- 
parture from what has been; they are the 
signs which denote the sources of innovation. 
It is just because they are these signs that 
they can be so effectively used as watch- 
words, as signals that arouse the individual 
to effort and action. Indeed, the connection 
with change is so intimate that the move- 
ment produced that glorification of change 
as sure and necessary progress, which 
marked the heyday of its influence. But | 
venture the statement that just as the past 
manifestation of the principle of authority 
has failed precisely where its claim was 
most vehement, namely, in the prevention, 
or at least in the guidance of change, so the 
individualistic movement, taken historically 
and in the large, has failed to secure free- 
dom for individuals on any commensurate 
scale—and in any assured way—even for 
its temporary possessors. The individualis- 
tic movement has tended to identify the 
exercise of freedom with absence of any 
organized control and, in this way, it has 
in fact identified freedom with mere de facto 
possession of economic power. Instead of 
bringing freedom to those who lacked mate- 
rial possessions, it has imposed upon them 
further subjection to the owners of the 
agencies of material production and dis- 
tribution. 

The scene which the world exhibits to 
the observer at the present time is se ob- 
viously one of general instability, inseeur 
ity and increasing confliet—both between 
nations and within them—that I can not 
conceive that any one will deny the desir 
ability of effecting and enstating some 0T- 
ganic union of freedom and authority. 
Enormous doubt may well exist, however, 
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as to the possibility of establishing any 
sovial system in which the union is prae- 
tically embodied. This question, it will be 
justly urged, is the issue that emerges even 
if the substantial validity of the points so 
far made is admitted. In fact, it may even 
be justly urged that this question confronts 
us as the controlling and decisive question, 
just because or to the degree that validity 
of the argument thus far is granted. 

The weight of the evidence of the past 
is assuredly strongly against the realization 
of any such possibility. As far as the idea 
of organized authority is concerned, the 
pathos of the collective life of mankind on 
this planet is its exhibition of the dire 
liuman need for some authority; while its 
ever-mounting tragedy is due to the fact 
that the need has been repeatedly betrayed 
by the very institutions that claimed to sat- 
isfy it. That all is not well, on the other 
hand, with the principle of individualistic 
freedom in the form in which it has been 
influential up to now, is shown by more than 
one fact in the present scene of discord and 
Above all is this manifested by 
of the principle of 


uuthority in its most extreme and primitive 


insecurity, 


the recrudescence 


the rise of dictatorships. 
As i! in substantiation of the old idea 


lorm 
uit nature abhors a vacuum, it might be 
contended that economie competitive indi- 
vidualism, control, had 
created a moral and soeial vacuum which 
recourse to dictatorships is filling. In many 
‘ountries, the demand for collective and or- 


free from. social 


vanized guidance and support has become 
‘urgent that the very idea of individual 
‘reedom has gone into the discard and be- 
come an idea not to be praised but to be 
despised. The régime of economie indi- 
vidualistie liberty is attacked by dictator- 
‘ilps from both the right and the left. In 
“ountries in which there are no open and 
acknov ledged dictatorships, the conceptions 
of Tiberty and individualism seem to be 
“sing their magie foree; and security, dis- 
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cipline, order and solidarity are, by social 
transfer, acquiring magic power in their 
stead. The actual concrete conditions that 
produce resort to dictatorships vary from 
country to country. But the phenomenon 
is so wide-spread it demands a generalized 
explanation. The most obvious one is the 
virtual bankruptey and moribund state of a 
régime of individual initiative and enter- 
prise conducted for private gain and sub- 
ject to no control by recognized, collective 
authority. 

Neither the past nor the present afford, 
then, any ground for expecting that the ad- 
justment of authority and freedom, stability 
and change, will be achieved by following 
old paths. The idea that any solution at 
all can ever be attained may seem to some 
romantie and utopian. But the most fan- 
tastically unrealistic of all notions is the 
widely prevalent belief that we can attain 
enduring stable authority by employing 
or by re-exhuming the institutional means 
tried in the past; equally fantastic is the 
belief that the assured freedom of individ- 
uals can be secured by pitting individuals 
against one anvther in a pitiless struggle 
and economic 


material possessions 


The issue, in my judgment, can 


for 
power. 
be narrowed down to this question: Are 
there resources that have not as yet been 
tried out in the large field of human rela- 
tions, resources that are available and that 
carry with them the potential promise of 
successful application ? 

In raising this question I am aware that 
it is almost inevitable that what I have 
said about the human necessity for some 
kind of collective authority to give indi- 
viduals direction in their relations with one 
another and to give them the support that 
comes from a sense of solidarity, will ap- 
pear to be a plea for a return to some kind 
of social control brought about through, 
and perpetuated by, external institutional 
means. If my question is so taken, then 
the criticism I have made of the alliance 
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that has taken place between the principle 
of individual freedom and private initiative 
and enterprise in economic matters will 
necessarily also seem to be merely an argu- 
ment for social control by means of a col- 
lective planned economy—put forward, of 
course, with some change in vocabulary. 
However, the argument in fact cuts in both 
directions. It indicates that while move- 
ments in the direction of collective, planned 
economy may cure evils from which we are 
now suffering, it will in the end go the way 
of all past attempts at organization of 
authoritative power unless some hitherto 
untried means are utilized on a large and 
systematic scale for bringing into life the 
desired organic coordination. Otherwise 
we shall finally find ourselves repeating on 
a different plane the old struggle between 
social organization and individual freedom, 
with the oscillation from one principle to 
the other that has so characteristically 
marked the past. 

The resource that has not yet been tried 
on any large scale in the broad field of 
human, social relationships is the utilization 
of organized intelligence, the manifold 
benefits and values of which we have sub- 
stantial evidence of in the narrower field 
of science. 

Within a limited area, the collective in- 
telligence which is exemplified in the growth 
and application of scientific method has 
already become authoritative. It is author- 
itative in the field of beliefs regarding the 
structure of nature and relevant to our 
understanding of physical events. To a 
considerable extent, the same statement 
holds true of beliefs about historical person- 
ages and historical events—especially with 
those that are sufficiently remote from the 
present time. When we turn to the prac- 
tical side, we see that the same method is 
supreme in controlling and guiding our 
active dealings with material things and 
physical energies. To a large and signifi- 
cant extent, the Baconian prophecy that 
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knowledge is power of control has been 
realized in this particular, somewhat nar. 
rowly circumscribed, area. To be sure, it 
can not be said that intelligence, operating 
by the methods that constitute science, has 
as yet completely won undisputed right and 
authority to control beliefs even in the re- 
stricted physical field. But organized in- 
telligence has made an advance that is truly 
surprising when we consider the short time 
in which it has functioned and the powerful 
foes against which it had to make its way: 
the foes of inertia, of old, long-established 
traditions and habits—inertia, traditions 
and habits all of them entrenched in forms 
of institutional life that are effulgent with 
the prestige of time, that are enveloped in 
the glamor of imaginative appeal and that 
are crowned, severally and collectively, witli 
an emotional halo made of values that men 
most prize. 

The record of the struggle that goes by 
the name of ‘‘conflict between science and 
religion’’ or, if you please, ‘‘conflict be- 
tween theology and science’’ was essentially 
a conflict of claims to exercise social author- 
ity. It was not just a conflict between two 
sets of theoretical beliefs, but between two 
alignments of social forees—one which was 
old and had institutional power that it did 
not hesitate to use and one which was new 
and striving and craving for recognition 
against gigantic odds. 

What is pertinent, what is deeply siguil- 
icant to the theme of the relation between 
collective authority and freedom, is that the 
progress of intelligence—as exemplified in 
this summary story of scientific advance— 
exhibits their organic, effective unio. 
Science has made its way by releasing, 0 
by suppressing, the elements of variatiol, 
of invention and innovation, of novel cree 
tion in individuals. It is as true of the 
history of modern science as it is of the 
history of painting or music that its ad- 
vances have been initiated by individuals 
who freed themselves from the bonds ¢ 
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tradition and custom whenever they found 
‘he latter hampering their own powers of 
reflection, observation and construction. 
In spite of science’s dependence for its 
development upon the free initiative, inven- 
‘ion and enterprise of individual inquirers, 
‘he authority of science issues from and is 
based upon collective activity, coopera- 
‘ively organized. Even when, temporarily, 
the ideas put forth by individuals have 
sliarply diverged from received beliefs, the 
iiethod used in science has been a public 
and method which succeeded and 
could succeed only as it tended to produce 
agreement, unity of belief among all who 
labored in the same field. Every scientific 
inquirer, even when he deviates most widely 
from current ideas, depends upon methods 
and conclusions that are a common posses- 
sion and not of private ownership, even 
though all the methods and conclusions may 
at some time have been initially the product 
The contribution the 
scientific inquirer makes is_ collectively 
tested and developed. In the measure that 
t is cooperatively confirmed, it becomes a 
part of the common fund of the intellectual 


commonwealth, 


open 


of private invention. 


One can most easily recognize the differ- 
ence between the aim and operation of the 
‘ree individual in the sphere of science and 
in that of current individualistic economic 
enterprise, by stretching the faney to the 
point of imagining a scientifie inquirer 
adopting the standards of the business 
Imagine the scientific man 
who should say that his conclusion was 
scientific and, in so saying, maintain that 
it was also the product of his private wants 
and efforts goading him on to seek his 
private advantage. The mere suggestion 
an absurdity vividly discloses the 
vap that divides the manifestations of indi- 
vidual freedom in these two areas of human 
activity. The suggestion brings into bold 
relief the kind of individual freedom that 
is both supported by collective, organic 


entepreneur. 


of sueh 
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authority and that in turn changes and is 
encouraged to change and develop, by its 
own operations, the authority upon which 
it depends. 

The thesis that the operation of coopera- 
tive intelligence as displayed in science is a 
working model of the union of freedom and 
authority does not slight the fact that the 
method has operated up to the present in 
a limited and relatively technical area. 
On the contrary, it emphasizes that fact. 
If the method of intelligence had been em- 
ployed in any large field in the comprehen- 
sive and basie area of the relations of 
human beings to one another in social life 
and institutions, there would be no present 
need for our argument. The contrast be- 
tween the restricted scope of its use, and 
the possible range of its application to 
human relations—political, economic and 
moral—is outstanding enough to be depress- 
ing. It is this very contrast that serves to 
define the great problem that lies before us. 

No consideration of the problem is ade- 
quate that does not take into account one 
fact about the development of the modern 
individualistic movement in industry and 
business. There is a suppressed premise 
in all the claims and reasonings of the indi- 
vidualistic school. All the _ beneficial 
changes that have been produced are attrib- 
uted to the free play of individuals seek- 
ing primarily their own profit as isolated 
individuals. But in fact, the entire modern 
industrial development is the fruit of the 
technological applications of science. By 
and large, the economic changes of recent 
centuries have been parasitic upon the ad- 
vances made in natural science. There is 
not a single process involved in the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods that is 
not dependent upon the utilization of re- 
sults which are the consequences of the 
method of collective, organic intelligence 
working in mathematics, physics and chem- 
istry. To speak baldly, it is a plain false- 
hood that the advances which the defen- 
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ders of the existing régime point to as 
justification for its continuance are due to 
mere individualistic initiative and enter- 
prise. Individualistic initiative and enter- 
prise have sequestrated and appropriated 
the fruits of collective cooperative intelli- 
gence. Without the aid and support of 
organized intelligence they would have 
been impotent—perhaps even in those ac- 
tivities they have shown themselves to be 
socially most powerful. 

In sum, the great weakness of the historic 
movement that has laid claim to the title of 
liberalism and that has proclaimed its oper- 
ating purpose to be that of securing and 
protecting the freedom of individuals—the 
great weakness of this movement has been 
its failure to recognize that the true and 
final source of change has been, and now is, 
the corporate intelligence embodied in 
science. The principle, as I have already 
said, cuts in two directions. In so far as 
the attempts that are now being made in 
the direction of organized social control 
and planned economy ignore the role of 
scientific intelligence; in so far as these 
attempts depend upon and turn for sup- 
port to external institutional changes 
effected for the most part by force, just so 
far are they re-enstating reliance upon the 
method of external authority that has al- 
ways broken down in the past. For a time, 
while in need of security and a sense and 
feeling of solidarity, men will submit to 
authority of this kind. But if history 
shows anything, it shows that the variable 
factors in individuals can not be perma- 
nently suppressed or completely eradicated. 
The principle of individual freedom ex- 
pressed in the modern individualistic move- 
ment is deeply rooted in the constitution of 
human beings. The truth embodied in it 
can not die, no matter how much force is 
brought down upon it. The tragedy of 
the movement is that it misconceived and 
misplaced the source and seat of this prin- 
ciple of freedom. But the attempt to elimi- 
nate this principle on behalf of the assur- 
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ance of security and attainment of solidar- 
ity by means of external authority is 
doomed to ultimate defeat no matter what 
its temporary victories. 

There is no need to dwell upon the 
enormous obstacles that stand in the way 
of extending from its limited field to the 
larger field of human relations the contro] 
of organized intelligence, operating through 
the release of individual powers and capabil- 
ities. There is the weight of past history 
on the side of those who are pessimistic 
about the possibility of achieving this hu- 
manly desirable and humanly necessary 
task. I do not predict that the extension 
will ever be effectively actualized. But I do 
claim that the problem of the relation of 
authority and freedom, of stability and 
change, if it can be solved, will be solved in 
this way. The failure of other methods and 
the desperateness of the present situation 
will be a spur to some to do their best to 
make the extension actual. They know that 
to hold in advance of trial that success is 
impossible is a way of condemning humanity 
to that futile and destructive oscillation be- 
tween authoritative power and unregulated 
individual freedom to which we may justly 
attribute most of the sorrows and defeats 
of the past. They are aware of the slow 
processes of history and of the unmeasured 
stretch of time that lies ahead of mankind. 
They do not expect any speedy victory in 
the execution of the most diffieult task 
human beings ever set their hearts and 
minds to attempt. They are, however, 
buoyed by the assurance that no matter 
how slight the immediate effect of their 
efforts, they are themselves, in their trials. 
exemplifying one of the first principles 0! 
the method of scientific intelligence. For 
they are experimentally projecting into 
events a large and comprehensive idea by 
methods that correct and mature the method 
and the idea in the very process of trial 
The very desperateness of the situation 1s 
for such as these, but a spur to sustained, 
courageous effort. 
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POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


By JOHN FRANCIS McDERMOTT 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


My son (who is in the fifth grade) this 
week-end has been memorizing a poem for 
an assembly session at the public school. 
Wherever I have turned I have heard a 
fear-stricken mate questioning a brave ad- 
miral and receiving always the same an- 
swer: ‘Sail on, sail on.’’ The poem proved 
to be that inspirational gem by Joaquin 
Miller, ‘‘Columbus,’’ which I had once read 
and happily forgotten. Hearing the piece 
recited I was reminded of its vacuity and 
| took up the poetry book (one made for 
the sixth grade) to see what else children 
are now reading for poetry. 

The first selection that confronted me 
was Joyce Kilmer’s ‘‘The House with No- 
body in It.’’ This is not the worst piece 
of writing in the book, but it is poor 
Through twenty-eight lengthy 
singsong lines the writer says almost noth- 
Is this poem (there are times when I 
hate to use that word) intended to be coyly 
childlike or is it supposed to be a clear, 
simple, direet treatment of an adult theme? 
The phrasing does not help the wondering 
read In one place the author speaks of 
‘a poor old farmhouse’’ and 
likens a new house to a hat ‘‘on its block in 
But he also refers to the de- 
‘‘the tragic house,’’ and he 
speaks of it as a house ‘‘that has put its 
loving wooden arms around a man and his 
wife’? The tone of the whole piece is un- 
certain; the poet never made up his mind 
what kind of audience he was addressing. 
The thinness, the garrulity, the banality of 
the whole thing ean be illustrated by this 
one line: 


enough, 


ing. 


the house as ‘ 


t] a store.’’ 
serted place as 


But a house that has done what a house should do, 
a house that has sheltered life. . 


I almost said that Kilmer could hardly 
Write anything feebler than this piece, but 


I was forgetting that he wrote ‘‘Trees’’ 
(and that I suppose is in one of the other 
volumes of this series). 

The second piece in this volume of poetry 
is that incredible heart-throb, ‘‘Somebody’s 
Mother.’’ The title alone should have been 
sufficient to cause its rejection from a pro- 
posed anthology of verse. By the contrast, 
Kilmer’s poem becomes a fine piece of 
work. In the first line we are introduced 
to the old woman, who we are told is old 
and ragged and gray (why is it that in sen- 
timental rot of this sort mothers are made 
at least as ancient as great-grandmothers?). 
In the fourth line the writer takes time to 
confirm our suspicion that ‘‘the woman’s 
feet were aged and slow.’’ Apparently she 
was old from head to foot. 
lengthy pause, while she is looking anx- 
iously about her, we pick up a bit of nat- 
ural history: 


During a 


Came the boys like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow piled high and deep. 


I know little about sheep, but I have seen a 
flock or two and I have seen boys leaving 
school. The similarity is not striking. I 
had thought also that sheep huddled to- 
gether in a corner to escape the unpleasant- 
ness of snow. (Furthermore, I think that 
no matter how strongly one feels about 
children, as an adult he should show re- 
straint; I would thank no one to call my 


And when is snow “‘piled 
99 


son a sheep.) 
high’’ not ‘‘deep 

But I am delaying too much. 
of this work is in the lesson: small boys 
should be polite. Although this truth is ad- 
mirable, why it should be thought the sub- 
stance of poetry I can not tell. However, 
observe how our author develops this moral 
tale: 


The point 
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Then back again to his friends he went. 
His young heart happy and well content. 
‘*She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 


For all she’s aged and poor and slow; 


‘*And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 


‘*Tf ever she’s poor and old and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away.’’ 


Here is a smug young brat. How pleased 
he is with his display of virtue; how com- 
placently he makes the most of it on rejoin- 
ing his companions! Our only satisfaction 
lies in thinking how the other boys will 
respond to his language. The thing, then, 
not merely is not poetry, but it is not even 
a good moral lesson. There is, of course, no 
occasion for excitement on our part, for 
the unknown author really parodies him- 
self in his last couplet in which the old 
woman asks God to 


be kind to the noble boy, 
Who is somebody’s son and pride and joy! 


The impersonality of these mothers and 
these sons is almost as ridiculous as all the 
chopping off of heads in ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land.’’ 

And there is just one little flaw in logic 
that has something to do with this composi- 
tion—not all old women are mothers. 

‘Beth Gelert,’’ the third of the con- 
tents, is not quite so poor a thing as the 
first two pieces (it is, of course, impossible 
to descend again in any one series of vol- 
umes as low as ‘‘Somebody’s Mother’’) ; it 
is not quite so thin nor yet so rotten with 
sentimentality. But it is much too long for 
the matter it contains; its story, which de- 
pends for its effectiveness upon the force 
and vividness of the narration, is dragged 
out through twenty-four quatrains. Being 
no medievalist or huntsman, one is a little 
dismayed to find Llewellyn following the 
‘‘chase of hart and hare’’ on this one par- 
ticular occasion. But let that pass. The 
feature of real interest here is the blood. 
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Llewellyn, you may recall, after an unsatis- 
factory day in the field returned to find 
‘*the walls and ground’’ near his infant’s 
bed ‘‘with recent blood besprent.’’ The 
‘‘besprent’’ I suppose is poetic diction? 
But what in earth or heaven is ‘‘recent 
blood’’? 

And what a blood-letting was there, my 
friends! Outside the eastle gates we have 
already met the hound which 

all o’er was smeared with gore; 
His lips, his fangs, ran blood. 


But that was merely an introduction: 


Onward, in haste, Llewellyn passed, 
And on went Gelert too; 
And still, where’er his eyes [1.e., Llewellyn’s eyes] 
he cast, 
Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 


Of course, any one ought to be shocked at 
such an overbountiful supply of ‘‘recent 
blood.’’ We come then to the ‘‘blood- 
stained covert’’ of the infant’s couch, and 
the walls and ground already mentioned. 
Llewellyn, not yet satisfied, continues his 
search. 
Blood, blood he found on every side. 


Then, in his moment of greatest passion, he 
delivers himself of a neat inversion: ‘‘ Hell- 
hound! my child’s by thee devoured.” 
Frantic fathers no doubt all react in such 
manner. 

After these tremendous doings it will 
seem quibbling to speak of such everyday 
matters as grammar, but I suffer from 4 
quaint notion that children in grade school 
should be learning to watch pronouns and 
their antecedents. Throughout this liter- 
ary specimen, however, they may read sucl 
stanzas as this: 

Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 


All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
His cherub boy he kissed. 


(Rosy, in this place, I suppose is the equiv- 
alent of bloody?). 


~ @& 
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But, skipping two or three selections, I 
must pass on to ‘*Columbus,’’ a poem 
which, if not rated among the first ten 
along with the first two pieces of the book) 
by the grade school teachers and pupils 
who assisted in the making of the series, is 
vet to be found in almost any anthology 
one can pick up. It is, apparently, a piece 
designed to show what courage is: we are 
viven a pointed contrast between the craven 
mate and the courageous captain. The 
poet devotes his forty lines to the establish- 
ing of this thesis. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
almost impossibly bad. 


writing here is 


Consider such a combination of sounds as 


? 


‘“oray Azores.’’ Consider the sibilants— 


and the repetition—of such lines as 


Before him not the ghost of shores, 
3efore him only shoreless seas. 


The composition is thin, dragged out and 
badly phrased. 

But the substance of the poem is a good 
deal worse than the writing. Our atten- 
tion is called to the ‘‘good mate,’’ but why 
he is to be ealled ‘‘good’’ remains uncer- 
tain. It is true that in the second stanza 
we are informed he is full of homely vir- 
lie loves his wife and children and is 
therefore 


tues ; 
vood. But we are made aware 
that he is a creature of fear, and he is 
therefore bad? However, the private life 
of the mate is, after all, but a side issue—a 
mere petty point for scholarly conjecture. 
We must return to our mutton. In the 
sixth line of the poem we are told that ‘‘the 
? 


This shrewd obser- 
vation is followed by a group of words 


very stars are gone.’ 


which in themselves convey no clear mean- 
ing. Perhaps the good mate, who speaks 
them, is apparently maudlin with fear; 
perhaps he is asking for suggestions for 
prayer which, under the circumstances, he 
finds necessary : He asks 


Brave Admiral, speak ; what shall I say? 
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We are now given the first—and almost the 
only words of Columbus. He seems to be 
something of a parrot; or perhaps he suf- 
from education. 


Whatever the cause, his answer relates only 


fers a sketchiness of 
to sailing on. 

We are next informed by the mate (who 
apparently commands on the ship) that his 
men ‘‘grow mutinous day by day.’’ Some- 
thing here is not quite normal. Do these 
men grow more inclined to mutiny or is it 
that each day another man or man and a 
half mutinies? But, after all, this state of 
affairs turns out nothing to be alarmed at, 
for in the very next line the mate adds that 
they also ‘‘grow ghastly wan and weak’’; 
naturally there is little danger of mutiny. 
We are now told that 


2? 


ours is a ‘‘stout 
I fear that this will only mean fat 
to the sixth graders; the archaie flavor will 
be lost and well lost. 


local eolor: 


mate. 


Then comes a bit of 


a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 


However clean his cheek, our mate suffers 
from an impediment in his speech, or from 
imbecility, for now we hear him moaning 


What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn? 


To whom he intends to speak in the morn- 
ing is not entirely clear. Nevertheless, our 
Admiral, with his customary lucidity, and 
with an added emphasis of repetition, in 
order that we have the point definitely 
before us, immediately answers, 

Why, you shall say, at break of day, 


‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on! ’?” 


So then we are not surprised when they 
sail and sail as winds may blow. Presently 
the mate, now blanched (like an almond, 
perhaps) moans again that even God won't 
know now if he and all his men fall dead, 
and once more he implores redundantly 


Now speak, brave Admiral; speak and say 
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But the Admiral knows the answer to that. 
They sail and sail on through another 
stanza until at last the mate, suffering no 
doubt from delirium tremens, declares 


This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lips, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth as if to bite! 


But even this development has no effect on 
the iron nerves of the leader. 

We approach the climax. We see the 
Admiral on the deck, peering through the 
darkness. Finally he sees a speck which 
proves to be a light! a light; at last a light! 
(He was, of course, a bit too far south for 
Ambrose Light.) This phenomenon, what- 
ever it was, grew until it was ‘‘a star-lit 
flag unfurled’’ and then kept on enlarging 
until it ‘‘grew to be Time’s burst of 
dawn.’’ These are stupendous doings. As 
a simple reader, | am not quite sure what 
is happening here. The stars that disap- 
peared in the first stanza apparently return 
to their place in the heavens, an interesting 
bit of astronomical lore, for it indicates a 
night of unusual duration or else a total 
displacement of the stars for many nights. 
There is also a burst of dawn but no ordi- 
nary burst, for this is ‘‘Time’s’’ (unless 
perhaps the poet refers to the lights of 
Times Square?). We come then to a sad 
but perhaps inevitable conclusion. Not 
merely the mate but even the brave Ad- 
miral too is now insane. (The crew has 
disappeared—possibly, like the crew that 
other mariner describes, they stepped one 
by one over the side of the ship or they have 
weakened away to nothingness.) We dis- 
cover that, for all the pains of this journey, 
the two leaders are satisfied with the dis- 
covery of a speck of light. Their mental 
disintegration is obviously complete. 

Perhaps I should add that, according to 
the poet, the greatest lesson the world can 
have is ‘fon! sail on!’’ And that way mad- 
ness lies? 


So the book goes. It is not misleading to 
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call special attention to these four selec. 
tions which occupy most of the first twenty 
pages. There are, it is true, a number of 
harmless pieces; things like Gilbert’s de. 
lightful ‘‘The Yarn of the Naney Bell”’ 
and, if you will, Field’s ‘‘Duel’’ between 
the gingham dog and the calico cat, and 
Carryl’s ‘‘ Nautical Ballad,’’ with a few 
others. These are amusing stuff; they show 
children, who as young savages are too 
likely to be taking the world seriously, that 
on occasion one may be light and giddy. 
But they are harmless because the child is 
not likely to think of them as poetry. He 
will keep them apart as another sort of 
thing, even though they appear in the same 
form. 

It is the piece of meretricious emotion 
like ‘‘Somebody’s Mother’’ that should be 
kept from the child, the piece of homely 
sentiment like Riley’s ‘‘Out to Old Aunt 
Mary’s,’’ the piece of bad writing like 
**Columbus.’’ The serious tone of sucli 
compositions may easily lead the child into 
an entirely erroneous conception of poetry 
—and may convince him, before he has 


ever read a poem, that he dislikes 
‘‘noetry.’’ Why must a piece of verse be 
expected to tell a moral story? Why 


must it teach manners? These things are 
not the business of poetry. They can only 
confuse for the child his concept of poetry. 
Surely in all British and American liter- 
ature one can find enough writing con- 
cerned with genuine and honest emotion to 
fill a few small anthologies? Surely we 
can find enough without moral preach 
ment. Surely there is no justification for 
reducing fine and great emotions and deeds 
to such absurdity as we find in this volume. 

It must also be obvious that no child 
should be given such a piece of plain bad 
writing as ‘‘Columbus.’’ The whole cov- 
cept and organization of that composition 
is bad. Good poems may be written abou! 
Columbus and about courage, but surely 
such subjects may be approached intelli: 
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vently. Why should a child be given a 
confused idea that Columbus was some sort 
of half-wit who was suddenly seized with 
the idea of sailing out into the sea and stub- 
bornly clung to his notion until acciden- 
tally he was proved right by the discovery 
of some speck of light? Is it not better to 
make clear (and in good sound prose) that 
Columbus met with ancient proofs of the 
roundness of the earth, that he was intelli- 
vent enough to understand these proofs 
and courageous enough to stand by his in- 
tellect? Is courage a conscious action or is 
it the blind headlong movement of a fool? 

In an after-word the publishers inform 
us that the series of which this volume is a 
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part is ‘‘a unique example of scientific text- 
book making.’’ They are at pains to say 
how many teachers have been cross-exam- 
ined, how many tests have been applied to 
grade school and junior high school pupils, 
how many text-books and courses of study 
have been examined. Here is ‘‘the result 
of extensive analysis and experimenta- 
tion.’’ Of the ten poems which for grade 
six rank highest the first place of all goes,to 
that piece which is placed second in this 


volume. Imagine if you can the absolute 
poverty which must cause sixth-grade 
pupils (and sixth-grade teachers?) to 


choose ‘‘Somebody’s Mother’’ as first of all 
poems. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN GERMANY 

A wire.ess dispatch from Berlin dated Octo- 
ber 2 to the New York Times reports that the 
National Socialist Government has now reduced 
by three school years the amount of instruction 
for German boys and girls who take the com- 
plete elementary and higher school courses which 
prepare for entrance into universities or busi- 


The latest step in this program has been an- 
nounced by the Minister of Edueation, Dr. Bern- 
hard Rust. He said at a rally of the Labor 
Front organization that from next Easter on- 
' thirteen-year course required for pre- 
paratory school graduation would be reduced to 
twelve years. 

Last year the Edueation Ministry issued a 
ruling doing away with the sixth school day in 
each week, which must now be devoted to ath- 
lelies and training in National Socialist ideas. 
The six-day study plan was retained in a com- 
plicated system by which the beginning of the 


chool week comes on a different day each week, 


" 
} 
) 


{ 
Ar 


at the end of the year the pupil will have 
lad only a thirty-three-week course instead of 
‘ lorty-week course. This annual loss adds up 
‘0 two years in a period of twelve years reck- 
ned in days devoted to instruction and study. 
Mormerly the German Gymnasium did part 
0! the work offered in Ameriean colleges. Stu- 
craduated with the equivalent not only 


of an American high-school education but also 
with most of the training acquired in the fresh- 
man year in American colleges and possibly part 
of the sophomore year. The Times points out 
that there is now no reason to believe that the 
future graduate of the German Gymnasium will 
receive any more thorough or indeed as good an 
education than the graduate of a well-condueted 
American high school. In view of the amount 
of time and energy Germany’s National Social- 
ist youths are expected to devote to athletics and 
various political activities, last year’s decision to 
abandon the six-day school week established a 
new low level for the German school. However, 
the net effect was to some extent modified by 
retention of the thirteen-year school period re- 
Now the thirteenth 
year also has been abandoned. 


quired for final graduation. 


Dr. Rust has warned university students that 
the 
Kuropean academic year will be abandoned and 


soon the long vacations characteristic of 


that a full year’s instruction will be introduced 
with perhaps only one month’s vacation an- 
nually. 


PROBABLE TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
DURING THE COMING YEAR 


Dr. JoHN W. Srupesaker, U. S. 
sioner of Education, has issued a statement in 


Commis- 


regard to the present condition of education in 
the United States, in which he includes a sum- 
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mary of probable trends during the coming 


year. These are as follows: 


Returning prosperity will bring further recovery 
by American schools of ground lost during the de- 
pression. Restoration of real estate values and 
improvement in price levels has gone far toward 
wiping out the epidemic of closed schools. 
enrolment in elementary 


Further decrease in 


schools due to decreasing birth rate, but not as 
great as during the previous year. 

Repeal of teacher oath laws in many states due 
to the increasing public recognition that such laws 
constitute a threat to academic freedom and hence 
American democracy. 

Additional opportunities in vocational education 
for training of skilled workers to meet the needs 
of changes in industry. 

Better training 
physically handicapped and disabled due to the 
rehabilitation 


and more placement for the 


increase in funds for vocational 
through the Social Security legislation. 

Considerable handicap to the private educational 
institutions depending on endowments due to de- 
crease in rates of interest on bonds. 

Much greater use of radio in the service of edu- 
cation due to the practical steps for cooperation 
between broadeasters and educators. 

Setter school buildings and facilities, stimulated 
by PWA grants and loans. 

Further restoration of teacher salaries to 


depression levels, with a restoration of pre-depres- 


pre- 


sion promotion schedules. 
Wider extension of education in the CCC, 
achievement of the goal of a schoolhouse in every 


with 


camp. 
A tremendous increase in civie education for 
voting citizens through the increase in public 


forums and discussion groups under public and 
private auspices. 

Fewer illiterates due to the efforts of the WPA 
adult education projects. 

An increase in college and university enrolments 
due in part to the assistance given needy students 
by the National Youth Administration. This will 
also influence high school enrolments. 

Continued expansion of what is probably the 
fastest developing field of American education— 
the junior college movement. 
schools in 


Further rural the 


interests of economy and better quality of eduea- 


consolidation of 


tional opportunity. 


EMERGENCY COLLEGIATE CENTERS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


THE Bulletin to the Schools issued by the 
University of the State of New York deseribes 
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the educational project known as the emergency 
collegiate center, begun in 1933. This project 
has become increasingly important in the field of 
education as plans have been consummated for 
better supervision and more efficient programs 
of study. The centers were organized through 
government relief funds to provide employment 
for college instructors who through retrench- 
ment programs were dropped from college fac- 
ulties. A second motive for their creation was 
to provide opportunity for study beyond the see- 
ondary level for high-school graduates who had 
no employment and no funds with whieh to con- 
tinue their formal study in a standard degree- 
conferring institution. During the past two 
years the secondary objective became primary 
as additional hundreds of students without funds 
for college have been graduated from high 
school. Last year there were 3,200 such students 
in attendance at 21 centers, which offered em- 
ployment to 245 instructors. 

This year it is expected that many more stu- 
dents will take advantage of the collegiate center 
program. Last year state or municipally sup- 
ported institutions sponsored these centers. The 
New York State College of Ceramics at Alfred 
University sponsored six centers. Buffalo stu- 
dents attended a center in that city sponsored 
by the State Teachers College of Buffalo. Nine 
centers were sponsored by the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University. 
Students in the capital district attended centers 
at Albany and Schenectady, sponsored by the 
New York State College for Teachers. West- 
chester County had two centers and Long Island 
one center, all three of which were under the 
general supervision of the College of the City ot 
New York. For the academic year 1936-37 
there will be but little change in the organization 
of centers. 

Course offerings in the centers are limited to 
academie subjects taught in the first- and see- 
ond-year programs of the sponsoring college. 
No attempt has been made to set up terminal 
programs. All but the new center at Bingham- 
ton will offer two years of college work. Science 
offerings have been limited because of the lack 
of satisfactory laboratory facilities. During the 
coming year the centers will be operated for the 
most part in buildings of their own. Hereto- 
fore many of the centers have been foreed to 
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until the closing of regular classes in the 
building they shared with some other school pro- 
rram. 
The Bulletin states that of the hundreds of 
<tudents who have heretofore been in attendance 
the eenters many found their way into degree- 
conferring institutions to complete their college 
Colleges and universities have coop- 


training’. 
eraled in granting advanced standing to these 
students. Collegiate center students are found 
1 institutions ranging from the west coast to the 
east coast and south to Florida. 

While satisfactory supervision and scholastic 
achievement have been realized heretofore in the 
New York State emergency collegiate centers, a 
closer relationship among eenters, sponsoring 
bodies and the State Education Department will 
be maintained during the coming year. 


A NEW RESIDENTIAL SECONDARY 
SCHOOL IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Dr. THoMmAs ALEXANDER, chairman of New 
College, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has announced the establishment of a residential 
sondary school at Springdale Farms, Canton, 
\. C., which will be organized around vital prob- 
- of living, and will be open to both boys and 
ris of junior high-school age. The school will 
olfer a curriculum that breaks with the tradi- 
tional American high school, emphasis being 
placed upon the interests of the pupils and on 
the individual’s responsibility to the group. 
A statement made by Dr. Alexander in regard 
‘he plans of the school is in part as follows: 


curriculum of the Springdale School will 


nt 


r around the every-day problems of the indi- 
(duai. Such problems as how to keep well, how 
‘0 ake a living, how to get along with people, how 
enjoy art and beauty, how to adapt to the en- 
iment and how to develop a sustaining philos- 
will be stressed. 


dot) 
Lye 


nite standards will be set up against which 


krowth can be measured. Records of growth of 
is in attaining goals set up by themselves and 


i00l will be made. These activities carried 
i intimate and friendly cooperation with the 
's will keep pupils aware of their progress 
‘ard immediate and ultimate goals. 
school site is essentially that of a farm home. 
pils and faculty live in two large houses, one 


ys and one for girls. The houses have mod- 
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The 


school has a well-equipped library, general science 


ern equipment and are well-furnished homes. 


laboratory, shop, class, music and recreation rooms, 
Facilities for riding, tennis, swimming and other 
sports are available. The atmosphere of the school 
is that of a group of pupils and teachers happily 
and earnestly engaged in important and worth- 
while activities under conditions similar to those 
of well-regulated homes. 

Essentially, the boys and girls at Springdale will 
participate in the development of a community. 
What they will do is important both to themselves 
and others, and their successes and failures will be 
perfectly obvious to themselves and others. 

All the while they will be learning many things: 
To plan widely and carefully, realistically and with 
vision; to persist at a task until it is completed; 
to learn how to work with others at such a task; 
to use a library, a laboratory, a teacher, or an 
And, 
most important of all, to realize that education is 


expert as aids in carrying out worthy aims. 


not something that can be passed on from one per- 
son to another, but something that one brings out 
of his intelligent attack upon the problems of 
living. 

For the first five years, admission of new 
pupils will be limited to those between 11 and 
14 years of age. The session opened on Octo- 
ber 1. 


THE NEW LIBRARY BUILDING OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

Most of the resources of the library of the 
University of Texas have been concentrated in 
the new Administration-Library Building, 
erected at a cost of $2,800,000, of which Donald 
Coney is librarian. 

The book the 
Wrenn, Stark and Aitken libraries as well as a 


rare collections, including 
large mass of miscellany will be transferred to 
the fourth floor of the new building, especially 
With the comple- 


tion of the new building, expected early in 1937, 


prepared for their housing. 


a greater coordination of facilities will be pos- 
sible. The three funetions of display, study and 
storage will be given their proper respective 
emphasis, and quarters will be provided for 
The rare 
more available for the use of scholars and stu- 
dents actually using the books will 
pered by visitors desiring to look 


each purpose. books will be made 
not be ham- 
at the more 
spectacular pieces. On the other hand, an ex- 


hibition room will be kept free of encumbrances. 
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Finally, ample storage space is provided for 
the proper preservation of all the rare books 
now owned by the university and for future 
acquisitions. 

In addition to the rare book collections the 
large collection of newspapers will be housed on 
the ground floor. A three-story stack room has 
been prepared for the newspapers collections 
and a reading room. In this collection, the 
largest in the South, there are fourteen thousand 
volumes of bound newspapers and the library 
receives some 125 current daily newspapers of 
the United States and of five foreign countries. 

Removal of these materials into the main 
library building will centralize the facilities of 
the library. Only departmental libraries will 
not be brought to the main library building. 
These, including law, education, engineering, 
chemistry, physics and others, will remain in 
the buildings devoted to these subjects, for 
greater convenience as reference material. 

A model of the first library of the university 
has been placed on display in the office of the 
librarian. It is complete even to the cardboard 
figure of Librarian James B. Clark, who was 
also proctor, secretary to the faculty and held 
half a dozen other titles on the university staff. 
This first library was opened in 1883 with some 
300 volumes in the Old Main Building. It re- 
mained there until about 1888, when it was re- 
moved to the Girls’ Study Hall, on the first 
floor, to clear an office for Dr. F. W. Simonds, 
who came to take charge of geology. For years 
Dr. Simonds taught classes in this room, using 
the former book stacks for shelves for display 
of geological specimens. The model was worked 
out by Dr. Ralph Parker, reference librarian, 
and S. E. Gideon, associate professor of archi- 
tecture, and was executed by Martin Roe, of 
Navasota, a student in architecture. 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

THE Institute of Education, 

under the direction of Professor Stephen Dug- 

gan, has announced several fellowship awards 


International 


enabling Americans to study abroad during the 
academic year 1936-37. Among these are the 
American Field Service Fellowships which carry 
a stipend of $1,400 for a year’s study in France. 
The suceessful candidates are: 
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WENTWORTH D. FLING, University of Nebraska; to 
continue his studies in phonetics at the Institut 
de Phonétique in Paris under the direction of 
M. Pierre Fouché. 

Harry R. Hoppe, University of California, Uni- 
versity of London, University of Missouri; to 
study the relations of the early texts of Romeo 
and Juliet, with a view of determining how the 
first quarto got into print. 

CiirrorD H. Prator, JRk., University of Michigan; 
to gather material for a comprehensive con- 
sideration of the quarrel between prose and 
poetry in Eighteenth Century France. 


For the first time in many years an American 
Field Service Fellowship has been awarded to a 
young Frenchman for a year’s study in this 
country. The recipient is Maurice Perouse, 
Lyon; Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, 
Paris; to study the utilization of electrical en- 
ergy in the United States at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Another fellowship is 
that of the Germanistie Society of America for 
graduate work in the field of Germanies. This 
award of $500 and free tuition goes to Miss 
Helen Meredith Mustard, of Chapman, Kansas. 
She will carry on research in the field of German 
literature in connection with her Ph.D. disserta- 
tion at Columbia University. The winter semes- 
ter will be spent at the University of Leipzig and 
the spring semester at the University of Munich. 

By far the greater number of awards admin- 
istered by the institute are the so-called “ex- 
change” fellowships, a system which provides 
for an interchange of students between this 
country and abroad on fellowships granted in 
the United States by various colleges and univer- 
sities, and abroad by the several foreign govern- 
ments, ministries of education and universities. 
The foreign appointees under these exchanges 
have already arrived in this country and for 
three days, from September 11 to 14, over a hun- 
dred of them were the guests of the Institute a! 
International House before departing for the 
colleges and universities to which they had been 
assigned. The American students who have been 
sailing at intervals during the summer and early 
fall will receive fellowships covering board, lodg- 
ing and tuition and also (in France and Italy) 
assistantships which provide maintenance in re 
turn for some teaching service. 

Fellows and assistants have been appointed as 
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‘ows: Austria, 3; Czechoslovakia, 6; France, 
56: Germany, 36; Hungary, 5; Italy, 28; Swit- 


erland, 7. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION 

lure forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Education will meet 
at San Antonio, Texas, from March 30 to April 
3, 1937. Headquarters for the convention will 
be the Plaza Hotel. This will be the first time 
the association has met in the Southwest. “To- 
day's Trends in Childhood Edueation” is to be 
the theme of the meeting, which will be divided 
into three sections: What are the trends in child- 
hood edueation to-day? What are the schools 
doing about these trends? How will these trends 
atfect childhood edueation of to-morrow? Dele- 
vates and visitors will have an opportunity to 
visit the schools of Texas, both rural and urban; 
to participate in forum and class discussions 
iid to hear leaders in the field evaluate these 
trends. 

Qica Adams, instruetor in the laboratory 
hools at the University of Chicago, is chair- 
Other commit- 
ce members are Cora Martin, professor of edu- 


i the program committee. 


ition, University of Texas; Maycie Southall, 
professor of elementary education, Peabody 
College for Teachers, and Mary E. Leeper, 
executive secretary of the Association for Child- 
hood Edueation, Washington, D. C. 
lhe Association for Childhood Edueation is 
ganized to serve teachers of young children 
through educational publieation, national study 
onferences, committee projects, local organiza- 
s and individual information service, to the 
( that young children may have improved edu- 
Membership in _ the 
sociation is more than twenty-three thousand. 
There are 264 branches in thirty-six states, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Canada and 
‘span, all actively engaged in furthering pro- 
eressive education for young children. 
every nationally recognized leader in the 
eld of childhood education participates in the 
ork of the association and contributes to its 
Childhood Education is the official 
ication, a magazine by the teachers and for 
teachers of young children. 
Members of the exeeutive board of the asso- 
n for 1936-1937 are as follows: 


tional opportunities. 


Practi- 


lications. 
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Helen M. Reynolds, president, director of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, Seattle, Wash. 

Marie Belle Fowler, vice-president representing 
nursery schools, director, Department of Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Olga Adams, vice-president representing kinder- 
gartens, instructor, Laboratory Schools, University 
of Chicago. 

Jean Betzner, vice-president representing pri- 
mary grades, assistant professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Maycie Southall, seeretary-treasurer, professor 
of elementary education, Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Mary E. Leeper, executive secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATION WEEK 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT issued on October 1 a 
proclamation designating the week beginning on 
November 9 as Edueation Week. 


mation he says: 


In his proela- 


An opportunity for all of our people to obtain 
the education that will best fit them for their life 
work and their responsibilities as citizens is the 
ideal of American education. It is an ideal which 
has been a vital factor in our national development 
since 1647 when the General Court of Massachusetts 
enacted the historic measure providing for an ele- 
mentary school in every township of fifty house 
holders and a grammar school in every town of 
one hundred families ‘‘to instruct youth so farr as 
they may be fited for ye university.’’ In the ex- 
pansion of the nation the school has moved with the 
frontier, and time and experience have demon- 
strated that universal education is essential to na 
tional progress. 

It is accordingly with a feeling of earnest grati- 
fication that we note the improvement which has 
taken place with respect to the educational situation 
in the United States. 


were eliminated during the depression years are 


Teaching positions which 


being restored and teachers’ salaries have returned 
to pre-depression levels in an encouraging number 
of school systems, colleges and universities. There 
has been a steady increase in the attendance of 
students at elementary schools, high schools and 
colleges. 

It is particularly appropriate, therefore, that a 
time be set apart this year for a wide-spread and 
understanding observance of the benefits that flow 
from a continuing advancement of the standards 
of American education. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Harotp Wiis Dopps, president of 
Princeton University, delivered the induction ad- 
dress at the inauguration of Dr. William Alfred 
Eddy as president of Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges at Geneva, N. Y., on October 2. Fol- 
lowing the address the honorary degree of doctor 
of humane letters was conferred on him and he 
was enrolled as an honorary alumnus of Hobart 
College. 

A DECADE of celebration will be 
held at Lafayette College during the present aca- 
demic year to mark the tenth that Dr. 
William Mather Lewis has served as president. 
The celebration will start at the time of Foun- 


ders’ Day, Friday, October 16. 


progress 


vear 


Dr. A. T. BELKNAP, dean of education at the 
State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa., has been 
appointed president to succeed W. R. Straughn, 


who died recently. 


TrERESA C, YEAGER, chief of the kindergarten 
and elementary education division of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction, has 
been made head of the department of eduea- 
tion at the State Normal School in Fredonia, 
N. Y. She will be succeeded in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction by Cecelia U. 


Stuart, of California, Pa. 


Dr. GorpON S. WATKINS, protessor of eco- 
nomics at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has taken up his work as dean of the 
fills the 
vacancy caused by the retirement last July of 
Dr. Charles H. Rieber. Dr. Watkins returned 
to California recently after a year’s leave of ab- 


College of Letters and Science. He 


sence during which he toured around the world 


and studied labor and_= social conditions in 


Europe and Japan. 


Russe, D. Haines has been appointed assis- 
tant dean of De Paul University, Chicago; the 
Rev. Comerford J. O'Malley is acting dean. 
Frederick W. Mueller, Jr., has become assistant 


dean of the evening division. 


FRANCES MCLAUGHLIN has been made assis- 
tant dean of women at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Miss McLaughlin graduated from the 


university in 1935, 


At Princeton University Professor Harvey 
Waterman Hewett-Thayer will succeed Dean 
Christian Gauss as head of the department of 
modern languages and literature, and Professor 
Arthur F. Buddington will succeed Professor 
Kdward Sampson as chairman of the depart- 
ment of geology. As previously announced, Dr. 
Wilbur H. York, formerly of Cornell Univer- 
sity, will sueceed Dr. Joseph E. Rayeroft as head 
of the department of health and physical edu- 


cation. 


Lee Roy ScHOENMANN has been appointed 
Charles Lathrop Pack professor of wild land 
utilization in the School of Forestry and Con- 
servation of the University of Michigan. 


Dr. JAMES Hart, formerly of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, will join the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia as acting professor of polit- 
ical science. Other new members of the faculty 
include Dr. A. McLaren White, associate pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering; Frank McLean, 
acting associate professor of public speaking; 
Dr. G. Richard Wendt, acting professor of psy- 
chology, and Dr. John Black Sirich, Jr., acting 
assistant professor of history. Dr. White has 
been associate professor at the University of 
North Carolina for the last six years. Mr. Me- 
Lean was formerly an instructor at the College 
of William and Mary. Dr. Wendt was an in- 
structor last year at Yale University. Dr. Sirich 
received his doctorate degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity this year. 


At the Iowa State College, Ames, appoint- 
ments are announced as follows: John F. Cal- 
vert, of the Westinghouse Electrie Company, 
associate professor of electrical engineering: 
Lewis Miller Headley, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, associate professor of mechanical 
engineering; Barnard Hewitt, of Montana State 
University, assistant professor of public speak- 
ing; Beatrice Tolefine Olson, of the Florida 
State Department of Public Instruction, assis 
tant professor of home econemies education: 
George Joseph Stigler, of Northwestern Univer 
sity, assistant professor of economics and soc 
ology; Elisabeth Sutherland, associate proiess’! 
of foods and nutrition; Richard Goodwin Wen 
dell, of Tuseulum College, associate professor 0! 
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Pnelish; James Yeager, of Fort Hays State Col- 
re, assistant professor of physical education; 
Fhomas Clagett Wood, Jr., and Paul Ainsworth 
Berkey, assistant professor of military science. 


i 


Francis J. CAMPBELL has been appointed 


Ky 
registrar of Boston College, succeeding Patrick 
Sullivan, now Massachusetts state deputy com- 

ssioner of education. 

Tue appointment at Northwestern University 
has been announced of Dr. Thornton W. Mer- 
am, director of the National Council on Re- 
vion in Higher Edueation, as student ecoun- 
lor on religion. Dr. Merriam will become a 
member of the recently instituted board of per- 
sonnel administration, which was established to 
rve as a counseling group for undergraduate 


Ronert G. BERNREUTER, assistant professor of 
educational psychology at Pennsylvania State 
College, has been appointed chief of special edu- 

tion in the Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
He succeeds Frank W. Reiter, 
with the Clarke 


¢ Instruetion. 
associated 
School in Northampton, Mass. 


vho has 


become 


EuLis H. CHAMPLIN, director of physical edu- 
tion in the seeondary schools of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been appointed chief of the Physical Educa- 
tion Bureau in the Health and Physical Educa- 
n Division of the State Education Depart- 
eit. Mr. Champlin assumed his new duties 


on September 1. 


THe Very REVEREND JosepH A. MurpHy, 
S.J, president of the Middle States and Mary- 
iid Division of the Jesuit Edueational Asso- 
‘ion, has announced the appointment of the 
‘ev. Michael A. Clark, S.J., formerly principal 

Loyola High School, Baltimore, as regional 
lirector of secondary schools with offices at 30 
West 16th Street, New York. Father Clark 
icceeds the Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., who 

been named regional director of colleges and 
versities with offices at 55 East 84th Street, 
New York, 
a 3 
o's at Williamsport, Ohio, has aecepted a 
‘ion in the State Department of Education 
assistant to Frank E. Wilson, supervisor of 
division of Mr. Bowers’s 
‘es will relate to the work of certification. 


3OWERS, formerly superintendent of 


publications. 
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Bowers at Williamsport. 


Sams, of Sterling, succeeds 


JoHNnN ARTHUR RANDALL, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has become director of the Division of Kduea- 
tional Aid of the National Youth Administra- 
tion. 

Cart Ropen, librarian of the Chicago Publie 


CS land 


Library, was presented on September 27 with a 
memorial congratulating him on fifty years of 
service to the library at a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club in the Palmer House. Mr. 
Roden, who has been head of the library staff 
for the last eighteen years, entered its services 
as a page boy in 1886. He is a former president 
of the American Library Association. Dean 
Carl F. Huth, of the University of Chicago, 


made the presentation. 
At the recent meeting in Blackpool of the 


British the 
Seience, Professor Madison 


Association for Advancement of 
Sentley, of Cornell 
University, participated in a discussion on the 


reform of the examination system. 


Dr. F. Tube bE Souza, who was recently made 
director of education in the Bahia, 
Brazil, is visiting the United States on an official 
mission in order to study American educational 


state of 


methods. He has enrolled in a ten-month course 


at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
ow}? . 


Dr. Encar 8S. Furniss, dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale University, was the Founder’s 
Day speaker at Lehigh University on October 7. 


Dr. Meta Guiass, president of Sweet Briar 
College, will be the principal speaker at the cele- 
bration on October 11 of the ninetieth year of 
Rockford College. 


THE Cincinnati Board of Education has 
changed the name of the School for Crippled 
Children to the Randall J. School. 
This recognition is based in part upon the in- 
terest Superintendent Condon had in this par- 


ticular school, which was established during his 


Condon 


superintendency. 

Dr. Frank L. Rainey, president of Centre 
College, Danville, Ky., died on September 30 at 
the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Rainey was 
named head of the college several months ago to 
sueceed Dr. Charles J. Turck. 
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Dr. A. H. Seymour, formerly vice-president 
of the Northern State Teachers College, Aber- 
deen, S. D., died on September 29 at the age 


of sixty-eight years. 


PRorEssOR CHARLES GRAHAM DuNLAP, head 
of the department of English at the University 
of Kansas from 1895 to 1921, died on September 


27 at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Proressor ALFRED MCLAREN WHITE, head of 
the department of chemical engineering at the 
University of Virginia, died on September 23 at 


the age of thirty-two vears. 


C. V. W. Gross, head master of the English 
School in Cairo, was killed on September 13 in 


a motor accident on the road to Suez. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
New York State 
will be held this vear at the Washington Square 
branch of New York University in New York 
City on Wednesday, October 23. 


Colleges and Universities of 


THE third Institute on the Exceptional Child 
will hold at Langhorne, Pa., an all-day confer- 
ence on Thursday, October 15, under the aus- 
pices of the Child Research Clinie of the Woods 
Schools, a private school for exceptional ehil- 
The “The 
Problem of the Unstable Child” and “Towards 
the Solution of the Problem.” 


the morning session is Dr. Harry Helson, Bryn 


dren. institute will be devoted to 


The chairman of 


Mawr College, and the chairman of the after- 
noon session is Dr. Ernest A. Harding, Trenton, 
N. J. 


Tue Boston University School of Edueation 
is conducting a series of thirteen lectures, which 
are open to the public, on “The Bases of Behav- 
ior.” Dr. Howard L. Kingsley, professor of edu- 
cation, will serve as chairman of the group. Lee- 
turers in addition to Professor Kingsley inelude: 
Dr. Karl Spencer Lashley, professor of psyehol- 
Dr. Edna Heid- 
psychology at Wellesley 
College; Dr. Arturo Rosenblueth, assistant pro- 


ogy at Harvard University; 


breder, professor ot 


fessor of physiology, Harvard Medical Sehool; 
Dr. Sheldon Glueck, 


Law School of Harvard University; Dr. Miriam 


protessor of criminology, 


Van Waters, superintendent, State Reformatory 
for Women, Framingham, Mass.; Dr. C. Stan- 
ley Raymond, superintendent, Wrentham State 
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School; Dr. William Healy, co-director, Judge 
Baker Guidance Center, Boston; Dr. Augusta 
Bronner, co-director, Judge Baker Guidance 
Center; Dr. Winfred Overholser, commissioner 
of mental diseases, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts; Dr. Donald Gregg, president, Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, and Dr, 
Milton E. Kirkpatrick, director, Worcester Child 
Guidance Clinie. 


In giving his report on the three hundredth 
anniversary fund of Harvard University, Presi- 
dent Conant said that the friends and alumni 
who have contributed to the fund number §,581; 
that they had subscribed $760,954 without re- 
striction, $523,696 specifically for the support of 
university professorships, $997,685 specifically 
for the endowment of Harvard national scholar- 
ships and $492,636 specifically for the encour- 
agement of work in the physical sciences, a 
grand total of $2,774,972. He recorded three 
other gifts. First was that of Lucius N. Lit- 
tauer, already announced but not yet formally 
reported, of $2,000,000 for the support of in- 
struction and research in public administration. 
The second came from the Carnegie Corporation 
in recognition of the tercentenary and in the 
interest of dental research and dental education. 
This was $350,000. Third was a gift of $25). 
000 received from Mrs. Frances Glessner Lee t 
establish “The George Burgess Magrath Endow- 
ment for Legal Medicine.” These and a tew 
minor benefactions made a total of $5,448,1!- 


THE residuary estate, amounting to $13,27, 
737, of the late Mary Gardiner Thompson, wii 
died last April, is left to Columbia University, 
the Presbyterian and New York Hospitals, the 
New York Horticultural Society, the Children’ 
Aid Society and the New York Association tor 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. Each 0! 


$2,201,491. 


these institutions receives the sum of $2.2 


PvBLic institutions will ultimately receive the 
larger part of the estate of George Blagien, 
former broker and vice-president of St. Luke's 
Hospital, New York City, who died in 1934, 
The estate was valued at $2,510,729 gross an“ 
$2,337,118 net, consisting principally of secur: 
ties. Upon the death of named beneficiaries, 
residuary estate will go to Harvard University 
and to St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
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equal shares. Bequests additional to the residu- 

» estate were: The New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, of which 
Mr. Blagden was treasurer, $25,000; St. Luke’s 
Hospital, $42,000; Grace Church, $10,000; The 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
and the Board of Visitors of the New York 

Orthopedic Hospital for Children, $5,000 


ne 
PSS 


\tat 


fue will of the late Mrs. Anna F. Backer, 
who in 1925 gave $500,000 for the construction 
the St. Louis University High School, leaves 
the residue of her estate, the amount of which 
has not been made publie, after specific bequests 
e been made, to the school, the money to be 
ed for its support, maintenance and promo- 
at the diseretion of the school corporation. 


As anonymous donor has agreed to make gifts 
\lount Holyoke College which eventually may 
nt to $1,000,000. The initial gift is $250,- 
‘a new chapel with an additional $100,000 
eudowment. Other items in the plan which 
heen worked out with the donor by Alva 
on, of Cambridge, and Elbert A. Harvey, 
Boston, respectively chairman and treasurer 
e board of trustees, are a chemistry wing to 
Science Building and a substantial contribu- 


to scholarship endowment. According to 

rms of the gift, ground for the new chapel 

ist be broken this fall, and it is expected that 

the cornerstone will be laid next May when 
M [lolyoke celebrates its centennial. 

by the will of Mrs. Grace Witbeck Barrell, 

University receives $100,000 for additions 

ts infirmary and $75,000 for scholarships. 

‘he endowment was in memory of Mrs. Barrell’s 


n, John, a Yale student who was drowned in 


OBERT BURKE, president-elect of the Colum- 

ss of 1938, sued the Columbia trustees in 
Supreme Court on October 1, to compel 
Burke had 


efused permission to register this year 


to admit him as a student. 


¢ of his part in a demonstration at Dr. 
as Murray May 12 


the sending by Columbia of a delegate 


Sutler’s home on 
¢ Heidelberg University 


anniversary cele- 


iATED Press dispatches dated October 1 
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reported that an agreement had been reached to 
end the “school strike” in Walker County, Ala- 
bama, and that an investigation would be made 
of the county’s edueational system. The pupils’ 
walkout was started at union request when three 
federation teachers did not receive contract re- 
newals. At Campbell, Ohio, after a four-day 
strike in which police once resorted to tear gas 
bombs to disperse them, approximately 700 Me- 
morial High School students have returned to 


classes under an agreement reached with Wil 


liam Glass, president of the school board. The 
agreement provided that the board, and not 
Superintendent A. S. Klinko, should decide 


whether Michael Graban, journalism instructor, 


was to be transferred to a grade school. 


Tue Texas House of Representatives has 


adopted a resolution calling for a committee 
investigation of charges that Communism was 


nr 
rhe 


Representative Joe Caldwell, who in- 


being taught in state colleges. 
tL 0:57. 


troduced the measure, told his colleagues he had 


vote was 


documentary evidence that certain faculty mem 
bers were teaching Communism and attracting 
“voung zealits” to their support. 


THE late Mrs. Elias Michael, a member of the 
St. Louis Board of Edueation, left $150,000 to 
establish a professorship in occupational therapy 
at the Washington University School of Medi- 


eine. 


THE residuary estate of Dr. Horace Phillips 
will become after the death of the survivors of 
four life tenants the property of the University 
of Pennsylvania, for the education of young 
men, “preferably those who take military train- 
ing in the Officers Reserve Corps of the Army 
or Navy.” It is stipulated that no part of the 
fund accruing to the university is to be used 


for the construction of buildings. 


SEVEN trustees of Oberlin College have con- 
tributed $80,000, of which Daniel C. Roberts 
gave $40,000, for the reconstruction of Old Main 
Hall, the principal building of the college, the 
east wing of fire in 


1932. 


which was destroyed by 


TWENTY-SIX students entering the freshman 
class at Yale University this year have been 
granted university regional scholarships with a 


total value of nearly $15,000. These awards are 
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open for competition to boys who reside in any 
one of six regions embracing states of the Union 
throughout the Middle West, the far West and 
the South. The current recipients prepared for 
Yale at twenty-four schools in sixteen states, 
and were chosen by the scholarship committee on 
the basis of their scholastic ability, intellectual 
promise, sound character, qualities of leader- 
Of the 
ranked 


ship, good health and financial need. 


twenty-six successful applicants, ten 
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first, eight ranked second or third, and the re- 
maining eight stood in the top twentieth of their 
respective classes at school. There were awards 
with values ranging from $650 to $850. In ad- 
dition to the regional scholarships listed above, 
129 other members of the incoming freshman 
class at Yale will receive scholarship grants 
either from the university or from alumni asso- 
ciations. The average stipend for these awards 
approximates the annual tuition charge of $450, 


DISCUSSION 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF A SCHOOL 

THe atmosphere we take for granted, yet 1t 
is of the greatest importance to us, not in terms 
of comfort and health only, but for our very 
survival. Except under extreme conditions we 
have little occasion to notice the effect of the 
atmosphere, but its pressure and its support 
are essential to life; our physiological equip- 
ment is delicately balanced with its pressure 
and is dependent upon life-sustaining elements 
within it. 

Perhaps it is not too far fetched an analogy 
if we speak of the atmosphere of a school—that 
indefinable quality which inheres in the spirit of 
a community, without which nothing that is done 
in the name of education ean serve the high ends 
which are professed. It is either there or it is 
not; it can be recognized, but there is no formula 
to be followed in promoting or conserving it. 
It is as necessary a condition of growth as the 
oxygen supplied by the atmosphere, but it is as 
In any 
group life, in any institution, in any organized 
cooperative life, there should be that which 


invisible and elusive as that element. 


comes into the possession of the individual with- 
out his being aware that he is receiving it. 
Figuratively speaking, there is a spiritual “air- 
conditioning” that should be the concern of all 
who are responsible for a school’s welfare. 

What are some of the methods of such air- 
conditioning? What can we do to ensure that 
the atmosphere of a school gives support to that 
which is best in all its members, exerts pressures 
which reinforce their own highest purposes and 
supplies elements without which their growth is 
impossible ? 

First, we can endeavor to make sure that all 
those who are the guides of children and grow- 
ing boys and girls are themselves living persons, 
growing people. Those few teachers whom we 
remember with most appreciation were, we now 


see, men or women who went on growing. They 
were not giving us something they had them- 
selves received ten or twenty years earlier which 
had remained in their hands unchanged through 
all the years. If you see in any school a teacher 
who is following a routine, using procedures 
which he has used for five, ten or twenty years, 
with no new objectives and no freshness of 
method, with no recognition that he is dealing 
with growing lives in a changing world you will 
see some one for whom a different kind of em- 
ployment should be found. 

Supposing that a school has a staff marked 
by the rich growth and alert interests of its 
members, what are the relations between these 
men and women and those they are to stimulate’ 
Are they taskmasters? In a sense, yes. For 
there must be those who, in the child’s interest, 
will critically examine what he does and en- 
courage him to make all possible effort to reach 
the standards of the community. But far more 
than taskmasters they should be guides ané 
friendly counselors. This ean be realized more 
fully in the relationships that are concerned 
with discipline than in any other direction. Any 
reasonably good teacher understands his aca- 
demie task, but far more delicate is the respons!- 
bility for the maintenance of standards, for ! 
any situation which touches discipline and con- 
trol what counts is not the rule which is upheld 
but the way it is applied, the spirit which ant- 
mates the adult and which he communicates 10 
the child. 

One absolute prerequisite to spiritual growth 
in the young, as vital to the spirit as oxyge" 
is to the body, is that they shall feel that they 
are being justly dealt with. No pains should 
be spared to ensure that whatever we have ' 
insist upon shall be understood, and as soon @& 
possible accepted, by the young as fair and 
reasonable and contributory to the commo? 
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vood. So long as they have any ground for 
feeling that a rule is being rationalized in our 
minds as neeessary to the community when as 
4 matter of faet it is merely a convenience to 
ys and a nuisance to them, a condition exists in 
which growth is impossible. No two situations 
involving control of the young by older people 
are alike, so that there can be no rule of thumb; 
but there is hardly anything that administrative 
otlicers and teachers can be better employed in 
doing than in helping a young person to see 
that community life requires restraints and sub- 
ordination of the individual to the welfare of 
all, provided only that they are willing to judge 
every restraint and every form of control by 
vhat it contributes to the individual’s develop- 
ment. 

A good atmosphere in a school demands that 
ihe system of rewards shall be one that wins the 
respect of all concerned; it is not enough that 

provides an incentive, for effort directed to 

roug ends 1s worse than wasted. The eduea- 
tional world is waiting for some one to devise 
ways and means to make it seem worth while to 
both teacher and student that the latter should 
ompete against his own previous best and only 
Ought we 
not to review earefully the ethical implications 


neidentally against other students. 
of all our prizes and rewards? In one school, 
when individuals are mentioned at graduation 
i connection with distinetions, it is stated that 
lie individuals are selected to symbolize the 
achievements in particular directions of all the 


nembers of the class. 


! Those who work well and 
make progress but do not excel above the rest 
ceil in this school to take satisfaction in the 
honorable mention of one or a few, but feel 
also that their own achievement has been recog- 
uized. This proceedure seems to sublimate that 
desire for personal glory. 

by contrast, what is it that happens where 
‘he ideal of submissive learning is exalted and 
Where the pursuit of “grades” is held out- 
as worth while? Or 


‘here the announcement of special awards sug- 





ectly or by implication 


‘ests that to have influence over one’s fellows is 
necessarily commendable? It is the fixing upon 
‘he minds of the young precisely those charac- 
‘istics of our larger world which are to-day 
It is the 


the conviction 


making it so hard to reform society. 


perpetuation in the young of 
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that worth can be measured in terms of public 
recognition and publicity, of citations and re- 
wards, even of financial advantage. 
school should be a place where youth may see 
that people can happily live and enthusiasti- 
‘ally work with motives and attitudes and ideals 


Surely the 


that are more intelligent and constructive than 
those prevailing in the world outside; unless it 
is, it ean hardly be an instrument of progress. 
To turn now to the life of the students with 
each other, we may select as significant in form- 
ing “atmosphere” the friendships which de- 
velop. It is inevitable that young people should 


in their adolescent years pass through the 


experience of fixation of attention and interest 


> Can these ex- 


or in common phrase “erushes.’ 
periences be made to their best development? 
Or are they necessarily disruptive and harmful? 
Can they enlarge and enrich life, so that in due 
course there will be more to give to the group 
life, or will they narrow the boy’s or the girl’s 
interest permanently? Can the temporary nar- 
rowing of the stream of feeling bring about a 
compensatory inerease in depth? One thing 
can be said. Young people do respond, if ap- 
proached in the right way, with a willingness to 
justify their personal experience and behavior 
in terms of the group as a whole; it is normal 
for them to feel and react to popular opinion 
and social approval or disapproval. It seems 
that the value of the friendships formed will 
depend in large measure upon the general tone 
of the social life of the group, and this in turn 
depends upon the development of a system of 
social life which brings into positions of leader- 
ship those who are mature, who have a back- 
ground of normal and happy family life, and 
who are gracious in their dealings with others. 
An important factor in the creation of atmos- 
phere is the deliberate effort of all responsible 
for the school life to reduce strain. To take 
but one instanee, there is usually far too much 
strain preceding and during examinations. Two 
concrete suggestions may be made. First, break 
away from the habit of setting fixed times at 
which all teachers shall give tests. Hncourage 
or require teachers to report unsatisfactory 
work at any time it appears so that suitable 
guidance may be given while it will still be likely 
to have results and will therefore be welcome 


to the student. Break the habit of expecting all 
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teachers to utilize essentially the same methods 
of examination. The type of test should vary 
for various subjects and with the methods of 
instruction used by particular teachers. Pro- 
tecting the student from unduly subjective ap- 
praisals by requiring from time to time rigor- 
ously marked examinations, the school should 
then encourage the use at other times of the 
greatest variety of methods of testing, asking 
only that they be calculated to discover and 
evaluate the student’s strength and to reward 
originality at the same time that they reveal 
weaknesses and deficiencies. 

It is not only in connection with examina- 
tions, however, that elements of strain endanger 
the atmosphere. There is a tendency to glorify 
occasions which involve display by the individ- 
ual or by the group. These are times of excite- 
ment, for every one is anxious that the right 
impression shall be made. But a publie event 
in a school should not be made an opportunity 
for either individual exploitation or self-com- 
To have an eduea- 
which 


mendation by the group. 
tional value it should be like a ritual 
absorbs the attention and expresses the feelings 
of all in attendance; through it they should 
together reach a height which alone they could 
never reach. 

Again, there are too often “willing horses” 
who are given too many responsibilities and ag- 
gressive individuals who seek prominence and 
take the jobs. 
life of a school that relatively few should carry 
Apart from the 


It is not good for the community 


the whole load of leadership. 
fact that in this way potential leaders remain 
undeveloped, there is the consideration that the 
few officeholders show the strain they are under 
and in subtle ways communicate it to the rest. 
In the interest of the few, moreover, it seems 
desirable not to permit the dispersion of their 
energies in too many directions. Many failures 


in college are directly due to the unreasonable 
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exploitation by schools of individuals who show 
a capacity for the direction of others. Effi. 
ciency is dearly bought if it ruins a few capable 
individuals. 

There are, of course, many other considera- 
tions which might be raised here. Much might 
be said about the beauty of the surroundings of 
the young, but this has recently received a good 
deal of attention and space permits only a 
mention of the important theme. The care of 
property deserves mention, for it is an outward 
sign of that considerateness which counts for 
so much in the happiness of the individual and 
his acceptability to the group. As a part of the 
health program it should be considered vital to 
provide young people with the opportunity to 
be alone when the desire for solitude comes, and 
to require that there shall be times when, alone 
or with others, they shall be quiet; it is dread- 
fully easy to allow the rush and noise which 
waste our strength to distract the young and 
habituate them to a tempo of life inimical to 
sound growth. 

Finally, we should avoid placing too many of 
the sad burdens of our troubled world upon 
Life in adolescence should be 
fundamentally joyous. Without unduly shelter- 
ing the young we ean at least see that they are 
not stimulated to be painfully aware of un- 
happy situations which as yet it is impossible 
for them to remedy. They have enough going 
on within them to provide them with problems, 
without being called upon to experience the full 
weight of the incubus of fear and insecurity we 
ourselves feel. There is an age at which the 
outward reach of social sympathy is natural 
and desirable as a means and an indication of 
growth, but great harm ean be done by anticl- 
pating this development and_ beclouding the 


young shoulders. 


child’s world. 
Haro. E. B. SpPeicut 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN ALL-UNIVERSITY PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


On the first of June, 1936, at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, a somewhat unique professional school 
graduated its first class of 240 undergraduate 


and 52 graduate students. This newly estab- 


lished school is an all-university organization in 
which are merged parts of eight campus colleges. 
The unit is as inclusive in its institutional rela- 
tionships as its funetion of teacher preparation 
is broad. It represents a cooperative attempt 
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er the question, for at least one institution, 


Unit within a University Should Have 


msibility for Teacher Preparation?” 


basic elements in this new organization 


a) The substitution of an “all-university” 


for the usual coordinate college; (b) the 


rolment of students; (e) an “all-univer- 
culty. 

all-university unit is designated the 
Edueation. It 
specifies upper division curricula 


of determines its own 


ns, 
ommends eandidates for degrees in the 


set forth as follows: 


ng the second semester of the sophomore 


tudents of eight campus colleges apply 


Only 


e admitted who pass the professional 


ission to the School of Edueation. 


‘s general culture examinations, are ac- 


to the interviewing committee, pass 


, medical and psychological examinations, 


iin to at least the minimum scholarship 


ards established by the sehool.? 


‘nts enter at the beginning of the junior 
ther by direct transfer from the related 
of the university or through a system 


enrolment. Dual enrolment is a scheme 


students enter the professional school 


rection in matters pertaining to the eur- 


i, but also retain their connection with the 


men and sophomores. 


e majority follow this plan. 


which they were originally enrolled 
The school ree- 
s dual enrolment as the preferable route, 
No major 
iy action is taken without consultation 
action of both deans. Graduates of 

ise junior and senior colleges and 
chools are admitted as are sophomores, 
“ichers currently employed in the edu- 
are admitted without 


rofession, who 


ition. 


vh the dual professors the eurricula 


« lreshman and sophomore years may be 


ey 


ir 


ed not alone towards special teaching 
also towards broadly cultural lines. 
‘rol of the junior, senior and fifth years 


rovided in the aetion of the trustees in 


ing the school: 


S. Ganders, ‘‘The Selection of Prospee- 

chers in the Sophomore Year of the Uni- 
Official Report American Educationa! 

Association, February, 1936, pp. 49-58. 
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Subject to the constitution and by-laws of the 
University, the faculty of the School of Edueation 
shall have, in its field, functions and duties similar 
to those of other faculties in their fields, and spe- 
cifically shall provide in cooperation with other col- 
leges of Syracuse University (1) upper division 
curricula for all students preparing for teaching 
at Syracuse University (2) it continuously revises 
students’ programs of study as changing conditions 


make it advisable. ... 


The all-university professional school thus has 
a most important curriculum responsibility in 
the upper division. 

An important provision in the action creating 


the school is that “all students preparing for 
teaching at Syracuse University” must be ad- 


mitted to the one school in charge of teacher 
training. There is but one avenue to teaching 
at Syracuse University, and that avenue is the 
all-university School of Education. 

Students having been admitted, having com- 
pleted lower division curricula prescribed by 
the “related colleges” and upper division eur- 
ricula prescribed by the professional School of 
Edueation are graduated with either a bachelor 
of science degree recommended solely by the pro- 
fessional school, or with a “dual diploma and 
degree” recommended jointly by the “related” 
Edueation. None, 


except employed public school teachers, are 


college and the School of 


graduated for teaching who were not selectively 
admitted, and instructed in upper division cur- 
At 


commencement both single and dual diploma 


ricula prescribed by the professional school. 


students are presented for their degrees as a 
single professional group in the manner tradi- 
tionally followed for law and medicine. 

The faculty of the School of at 


present consists of 43 members, including all 


Edueation 


instructors and professors in the field of educa- 
tion. 
dual-professors and instructors in related col- 


The remaining membership consists of 


leges and schools in which prospective teachers 
are dually enrolled. Except for the “Graduate 
Division,” the faculty is not departmentalized. 
The composition and duties of this faculty were 


prescribed by the university trustees as follows: 


Representatives of the various colleges shall be 
appointed annually on nomination by the Chan- 
cellor of those jointly recommended to him by the 
Dean of Education and the Dean of the college 
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represented. The appointees will continue to hold 
membership in the faculties of their respective col- 
leges, thus holding dual membership in two facul- 
ties during the period of appointment. Selection 
will naturally be from those most interested and 
active in teacher-training and related school prob- 
lems. It is the responsibility of this faculty to 
advise with, dually register, and direct study pro- 
grams of individual students enrolled in the School 
of Education; to supervise practice teaching in the 
public schools; and, with and through the Dean of 
Education, on joint responsibility recommend to 
the state for teaching certificates. 


Experienced administrators will appreciate 
that selective admission in the sophomore year, 
curriculum control in the upper division and the 
composite nature of the faculty are the three 
determinant factors in the future success or 
failure of this organization. 

It has been demonstrated already that much 
depends upon the education professors’ regard 
for high standards in their own fields, upon their 
cooperative attitude and capacity for taetful 
leadership. Even more depends upon securing 
properly qualified ‘“dual-professors” to repre- 
sent teacher training in the various academic 
and special curricula fields. The present faculty 
already includes eleven such and others must be 
added as circumstances require and conditions 
permit. 

Dual professors must be primarily interested 
in teacher preparation, preferably experienced 
in teaching adolescents, must be students of 
public-school trends and thoroughly prepared in 
the subject-matter of the academic and special 
areas they represent. College administrators 
who have sought such individuals know how 
Young men basically 
interested in will be 
found to have studied that field; other individ- 
uals who have studied the academic subjeets 


difficult they are to find. 


professional education 


will not have been interested in teacher training 
to any fundamental degree nor will they know 
The 
launching programs for the education of such 


educational problems. few universities 
“dual-professors” are rendering a most impor- 
tant service. 

In a real sense the duai-professorship is the 
key to the success of a school such as is here 
deseribed. It is the dual-protessor who must 
personify that union of academic and_ profes- 
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sional interests which is essential in teacher 
training. It is he who must get academic de. 
partments to understand (1) why numerous 
courses which may be deemed desirable for gen- 
eral liberal arts students may not represent the 
optimum selection of courses for prospective 
teachers; (2) and why the content of other 
academic courses must be modified to serve pros- 
pective teachers. He must assume his share of 
responsibility for accepting or rejecting those 
applicants for admission to the school who have 
selected his field for the “teaching-major.” This 
is not easy to do if under a department head 
ambitious for numbers. 

Dual-professors teach the methods courses, 
supervise student teaching and assist in teacher 
placement. The balance of their teaching loads 
is in some instances in education, but more con- 
monly in the academic or special departments 
they represent. The latter probably is the more 
desirable arrangement, but the interests and 
competences of the dual-professors themselves 
should be primary considerations in making 
assignments. 

Here 
salient features of this school. 
of Education at Syracuse is “all-university” i 
character. Its function is purely professional. 
For each of the last three years it has selected, 
on professional as well as scholastic bases, from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty from 
among the more than three hundred sophomores 
who applied. In the process of guiding rejected 
students into other vocations, it has assisted over 
70 per cent. of these students in finding a place 
in other divisions of the university. The school 
continuously revises recommendation of courses 
for prospective enrollees in the lower divisions 
of the “related” colleges and prescribes courses 
in the upper division; it discharges the univer 
sity’s obligation to help publie sehool officials 
find appropriate new teachers; it recommends 
to the state for teacher certification; and singly 
and jointly recommends to the University Senate 
for degrees. The school represents the only 
route to teacher preparation at Syracuse Uni- 


in a paragraph are stated the 
The new School 


then 


versity. 
In view of the fact that the new organizatio! 


is now in the third year of operation, perhaps 
the 


it is appropriate to summarize some 0! 
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more obvious advantages of the plan. The new 
organization possesses the advantages of a col- 
lieve over a departmental organization and, at 
the same time, obviates a number of the difficul- 
ties apparently inherent in the coordinate col- 
lece of education. Inter-college jealousies and 
competition are largely removed, since the all- 
university school’s enrollees are also enumer- 
ated by related colleges and advantages of im- 
provements effected by the school are readily 
shared by the “related” colleges concerned. The 
aeademie side is given adequate representation 
the organization, and these academic repre- 
sentatives find themselves in the setting of a 
faculty whose objective is necessarily fune- 
tional. It is one thing for an academic professor 
to criticize teacher training in his departmental 
and college meetings. It is quite another matter 
to participate in the deliberations of an all- 
iniversity faculty directly responsible for the 
improvement of teacher education. Mere ac- 

‘intance with conditions in the publie school 
field, even vicariously obtained, has a most 


effect. When brought together and 
faced with a common purpose, both education 


salutary 


nd academie professors find that they are closer 
together in their thinking than they suspected 
ud that each has more to contribute than either 
lad expected of the other. 

Advice to students is synchronized, since the 
lepartmental representative who holds a dual- 
professorship in the all-university school advises 

majors accepted for teaching. This all-uni- 
vsity faculty is more ready to utilize any and 

resources of the entire university than is a 
The de- 


clopment possesses whatever advantages accrue 


ity of a single coordinate college. 


m the diacotomy of lower versus upper divi- 
ions of college work. It obviates duplication 
ustruction in academie subjects. It provides 
ua jor university unit to have primary respon- 

ity for the important function of teacher 


ation. The unit gives prestige to teacher 
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education beyond that which could be given by 
any single coordinate college. 

The school is organized on what seems to be 
sound principles, namely: an all-university re- 
sponsibility is discharged by an all-university 
unit; only those considered qualified are pre- 
pared for teaching; lower division curricula are 
integrated by “related” colleges, upper division 
curricula by the professional school; and the 
success of the scheme is predicated upon ¢o- 
operation which a common purpose makes essen- 
tial and mutually beneficial. 

It is this necessity for exceptional inter-action 
that explains the essential complexity of the 
organization. In addition to the usual shared 
responsibility for graduate work, summer ses- 
sion, extension, practice teaching and teacher 
placement, this school must adjust interests of 
faculty members from eight different colleges 
and students dually enrolled in 25 different 
departments. The school does have numerous 
relationships, but is it possible that at least some 
of the difficulties encountered by the coordinate 
college of education arise from the fact that 
such independent units represent an attempt to 
assign duties and responsibilities to one which 
by their very nature should be shared by many? 

Of course, there are relatively autonomous 
colleges which secure effective cooperation. No 
special claim is made for this particular ar- 
rangement. It is simply one method of uni- 


versity organization for teacher education. 


Whether such a scheme would prove advan- 


tageous in any other university is not a question 
No doubt the 


strong tendency toward unification of the entire 


for consideration in this paper. 


university by the chancellor facilitates the 
operation of an all-university school at Syra- 
cuse. 
Harry S. GANDERS, 
Dean 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION AT THE BLACKPOOL 

MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSO- 

CIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE 

NY of the addresses and diseussions at the 

ngs of the British Association, which closed 


at Blackpool yesterday, were concerned with 
aspects of education—with the need of promot- 
ing more scientific research in various depart- 
ments of the national life and with the impor- 


tance of giving better opportunities for the 
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spiritual, mental and physical development of 
youth. Sir Josiah Stamp’s presidential address 
opened up wide opportunities for inquiry in 
fields which have produced hitherto a seanty 
harvest or have remained untilled. The presi- 
dent’s appeal for an exhaustive investigation 
into the results of the impact of science upon 
society is a call to the universities—a call which 
is unlikely to be disregarded if means can be 
found for the training of teachers and staff com- 
petent to explore the social changes which have 
been brought about in recent years by economic 
evolution and scientific discovery. Expenditure 
in the past has been directed mainly on research 
in natural sciences or on the development of 
material products, though we are told that ques- 
tions of the first importance await solution re- 
garding “the immense vital problems of popula- 
tion in all its qualitative and quantitative bear- 
ings.” Sir Josiah Stamp considered that an 
attack along the line from politics and education 
to genetics and human heredity was long over- 
Leisure he holds to be an almost unex- 
Nor do we know 


due. 
plored field scientifically. 
whether education is in any degree inheritable 
and whether increasing educability in the mass is 
a mere dream. He made an impressive case for 
greater concentration on an analysis of existing 
field of and eco- 


conditions in the edueation 


nomics. 

These conclusions further support 
from the address of Sir Richard Livingstone on 
“The Future of Education,” which he delivered 
as president of the Educational Science Seetion. 
Sir Riehard set forth to discover how far our 


receive 


system of education is shaping a population of 
men and citizens developed as human beings in 
body, mind and character. He acknowledged 
that in the spheres of university, secondary, 
technical and elementary education, “the prob- 
lem has been faced and roughly solved,” that we 
have the tools though we use them 
effectively, but that here as in other departments 
of our national life there is failure to mark out 
our objective plainly so that “we drift into and 
through education in a mechanical, automatie, 


may not 


unthinking way, instead of defining in our own 
minds what we wish education to do for us and 
asking whether it is doing it, and if not, why 
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not.” He agreed that much has been accom. 
plished in the past sixty years, yet are we an 
educated nation? He bases his strictures on g 
preliminary test given by an officer to his men jp 
Italy during the war, in which a question was 
set asking what they knew of various prominent 
people. The replies showed that the examinees 
were better acquainted with the police and sport- 
ing news and the headlines of certain news. 
papers than with the identity of statesmen whose 
names were on everybody’s lips during the dark 
days of 1918. While 19 men had heard of 
Charles Peace only two knew of Lord Milner, 
and though 14 could identify von Tirpitz, only 
nine had learned the name of their own army 
commander. Six men, however, did know some- 
thing about Michael Angelo—in fact they “were 
quite capable of high-brow interests.” The gen- 
eral result shed much light on our elementary 
school system and provided reasons for believing 
that the harvest is not adequate for an expenidi- 
ture of seventy millions and reveals the gap 
which needs to be filled within the next twenty 
years. 

It is impossible to deny that under existing 
industrial and educational arrangements the vast 
majority of the younger population are lett 
without any kind of liberal education, or indeed 
any kind of education, after being “thrown into 
the deep waters of life” at the age of fourteen 
Figures quoted at Monday’s long discussion on 
part-time continued education support Si 
Richard’s conclusions. They make clear that 
70.5 per cent. of the children of the country are 
not receiving any education under the Ministry 
and that if allowance is made for the merel) 
fitful attendance of those pupils who continue 
their studies, only a fourth are having systemati 
instruction. Nor is it felt that a raising of the 
school age to fifteen meets the difficulty. At four- 
teen or fifteen boys and girls are still at a pre 
paratory stage; they have not reached a measit: 
of development when their minds can cope wit 
the subjects which compose a liberal education 
and are vital to the life of the citizen. J. |. 
Paton deplored, with good reason, the tragic - 
after the age of fourteen not only of intellectua, 
attainment but of moral quality. This view ™ 
upheld by competent observers, and there }s "- 


1c } 
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3 “easing desire to see a compulsory part-time 
continuation school system brought into 

neration, so that education may reach to the 
~eshold of adult life and be the means of stir- 
, up a desire for cultural knowledge among 
eyown-up population. As the Warden of 
New College reminds us in a letter to The Times 
Tuesday, no fresh legislation is needed; Part 
VI ot the Edueation Act of 1921, which em- 
lies the day-eontinuation school provisions of 
(ct of 1918, is still upon the Statute-book. 


All that is required is the willingness of the 
Board of Edueation, of loeal authorities and of 


By 
is means only is it possible to strengthen the 


mplovers of labor to administer the law. 


weakest link in the chain of our system. 
Many 
plied to the whole eountry. 


firms would weleome a scheme which 
Those employers 
have spent time and money, either in or- 
classes themselves or in cooperating 

local edueation authorities in arranging for 

ne studies in the daytime, testify, as did 

Sir Kenneth Lee on Monday, that “the extra 
than 
attitude of 


were eovered 


The 


vorkers gains in interest and in stability, 


ble and expense more 


e advantages.” whole 


e new worlds which are opened out to 
help towards a wise preparation for lei- 
The growth of vested interests in sport 
entertainment which have in- 
the past 


n many instanees, to be a testing time 


chanized 


vreatly in ten years have 
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for youth, and it is not difficult to understand 
the anxiety regarding the present outlook felt 
by experienced observers like Lord Horder and 
Lord Snell. 
the secondary school as a preparation for lead- 


Nor is there entire confidence in 


ership and as a means of adjusting education to 
the natural capacities of the pupils. The eyes 
of the pupils and those of their teachers are apt 
to be fixed, not on the real business but on school 
or higher certificate, on matriculation or scholar- 
ships. Professor Drever spoke in the Psyehol- 
ogy Section of the reaction of the secondary 
school to the matriculation examination, a reac- 
tion which he deseribed as “obvious, inevitable 


, 


and wholly unfortunate.” The objections to 
matriculation and the need of mending, rather 
than ending, examinations, the importance of 
using standardized tests, the need of better 
means of testing specifie abilities and attainment 
and the greater use of the teacher’s opinion 
hefore reaching a final judgment are all matters, 
however, which ean be met by further thought 
and cooperation by the schools and the universi- 
ties. The more complete organization of adoles- 
cent and adult edueation is less easy to face. A 
new attitude towards the education of the mass 
of the population ean be attained if, like Lord 
Horder, we have faith in the enormous poten- 
tialities of the human spirit and are willing to 
shoulder some extra burden of cost in the inter- 
ests of the welfare of the nation as a whole. 


The London Times Educational Supplement. 


REPORTS 


FINDINGS OF THE NATIONAL VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION SURVEY 

( and county publie school superintendents 

neipals of private high schools in 9,000 

ties throughout the country supplied in- 

in to the United States Office of Edueca- 


d the American Council on Education in 


y completed National Visual Instruction 


irst complete findings of the survey, which 
( visual and audio aids offered 17,000,000 
and brought information from 95 per 

ail cities with a population of 5,000 or 

ve been announced by John W. Stude- 


United States Commissioner of Eduea- 





S. Office of Edueation 


edueation, di- 


Cline M. Koon, U. 
and 


tion. 


specialist in radio visual 
rected the survey and was assisted by Allen W. 
Noble. Dr. Studebaker said: 


The National Survey of Visual Instruction just 
completed by the United States Office of Mducation, 
Nation’s 


poorly 


with few exceptions, reveals that our 


280,000 publie and schools are 


private 
equipped with motion-picture projectors, film sup 
plies, radios and other visual-audio aids necessary 
for the transmission of knowledge and ideas with 
the effectiveness which is now possible. 

Our schools accommodate more than 33,000,000 
men, women and children in the quest for education, 
These schools provide practically a virgin field for 
sound motion-picture projectors and 


silent and 
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equipment, radios and the many other similar aids 
needed in the modern classroom. 

It is estimated that the 33,000,000 persons en- 
rolled in America’s publie and private schools 
spend about 825,000,000 hours per week in school 


as compared with only 225,000,000 hours per week 
spent in the 15,000 theaters throughout the country 
by 90,000,000 persons, yet only 750 sound motion 
picture projectors have been reported as belonging 
to our Nation’s schools. 

This National Visual Instruction Survey should 
point the way to a larger production, distribution 
and use of visual-audio equipment for educational 


purposes in the United States. 


The nation-wide study made by the Office of 
Education and the American Council on Educa- 
tion shows that more than half of the 81,000 
schools reporting are electrically equipped. Lan- 
tern slides, motion picture and radio equipment 
owned by 42,000 schools include 27,000 lanterns 
and other types of slide projectors, 9,000 silent 
and 750 sound-motion-picture projectors, 11,000 
radio receiving sets and 850 central radio sound 
systems. There is considerable renting and bor- 
rowing of this type of equipment also. 

More schools report using motion pictures for 
teaching of science than for instruction in any 
Next 


history, 


other school subject. comes travel and 


geography, and then social seience, 


health, English, nature study and commerce and 
industry. 
The 


films in teaching of seience is aseribed to the 


rather common use of motion-picture 
fact that more films are available on this subject 
than on other school subjects, with the possible 
exception of travel and geography. For many 
years laboratories have been producing films on 
The National Visual In- 
struction Survey shows that much equipment 
the 


property of the school science department. In 


scientific subjects also. 


purchased with laboratory fees remains 
some instances science teachers sponsor visual 


work in the absence of an official director of 
visual education, and probably favor films on 
scientifie subjects. 

Travel, geography and historical films are also 
available to schools from many sources, inelud- 
ing film supply houses that make use of major 
studio stock shots and travelogues, travel bu- 
reaus, chambers of commerce, universities, me- 


morial associations and frequently amateurs. 
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The survey indicates that if suitable films are 
made available, schools will use them. Content 
of films for educational purposes is very impor. 
tant, however. At the present time many films 
dealing with various fields of commerce and jn- 
dustry are available to schools free of charge, 
but are not used widely by school administrators 
and directors of visual education because of 
propaganda and advertising. 

Inexpensive and easily available non-mechan- 
ical visual aids are commonly used in to-day’s 
classroom. These inelude charts and graphs, 
mounted pictures, posters and cartoons, objects, 
models, specimens and wall maps. The latter 
outnumber other visual aids used. 

Education by radio and motion picture is 
being woven more and more into the modern 
school curriculum. Survey findings show that 
growth in number of schools using radio pro- 
grams and motion pictures to enrich school offer- 
ings has been at a rapid rate. Larger school 
systems, especially, report a greater and more 
comprehensive use of all types of audio-visual 
teaching aids. Visits to libraries and museums 
and field trips are also used more for visual 
education to-day than they have been in the 
past. 

Detailed information about audio-visual aids 
used in elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the United States is included in the 
National Visual Education Directory, just off 
the and available from the American 
Council on Edueation, Washington, D. C. 
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